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"  Da  die  kirchliche  Kronung  hervorgegangen  ist  aus 
der  christlichen  Weltanschauung  des  Mittelalters,  so  hat 
sie  ihre  hohe  und  hehre  Bedeutung  als  der  Vertrag  der 
beiden  hochsten,  jeder  fiir  sich  selbstandigen  Gewalten 
auf  Erden   nur   innerhalb   der   einen  und   allgemeinen 
Kirche.       Dennoch   haben   auch   verschiedene   Konig- 
reiche,  die  ein  Territorial-Kirchenthum  einfiihrten,  wie 
Schweden,    Danemark,   England,  die  Formen  der  Kro- 
nung beibehalten.     Sic  konnten  dies  weil  das  betreffende 
Territorial-Kirchenthum  die    Hierarchic   nicht    aufhob. 
Der   Edelstein  war  ausgebrochen,  die   Fassung  blieb." 
(Onno   Klopp,  Der  dreissig-jdhrige   Krieg,     Paderborn 
1891,  vol.  i.  p.  435.) 

''Igitur  quia  rex  laicus  est  et  saecularis  et  gladium 
ad  vindictam  malefactorum  portans,  et  per  sacerdotale 
officium  vindex  irae  Dei  constitutus  est,  et  populo  in 
saecularibus  tantum  praelatus,  omni  ratione  repugnante 
non  debet  nee  potest  episcopatus  vel  abbatias  vel 
praeposituras  quae  spirituales  dignitates  sunt  dare. 
Saeculares  vero  dignitates  tamen,  sicut  sunt  ducatus, 
praesidatus,  comitatus  debet  et  potest  dare :  sola  autem 
Ecclesia  debet  spiritualia  spiritualibus  personis  commen- 
dare."  (Honorius  of  Autun,  tiiS2,  De  Apostolico  et 
Augusto,  cap.  vi.     Migne,  P.Z.  172,  1267.) 
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Part    I. 


THE    CORONATION    CEREMONIAL 
ITS   TRUE    HISTORY    AND    MEANING. 


Woodcut  (reduced)  from  the  Pontificale  Rontanum,  printed  at  Venice  1520^ 
representing  the  unction  of  a  King  in  the  Coronation  Service. 


ICbe  Coronation  Ceremonial: 

5ts  true  Ibistorp  ant)  /IDeaning. 


CHAPTER    I. 
Introductory. 

"Since  the  ecclesiastical  Coronation,"  writes 
Dr.  Onno  Klopp,  '^  had  its  origin  in  that  Christian  V 
conception  of  the  world's  economy  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  middle  ages,  the  sublime  significance 
of  such  a  function  as  being  the  contract  between 
the  two  highest  independent  powers  on  earth  can 
be  realized  only  within  the  fold  of  the  one  and 
universal  Church."  State  Churches,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  like  those  of  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  or  England, 
may  retain  the  external  forms  of  an  ecclesiastical 
ceremony,  but  "  the  jewel  itself  has  been  wrenched 
away  and  it  is  only  the  setting  which  remains." 
The  distinguished  historian  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  is  no  Ultramontane  extremist.  He  approaches 
the  subject  with  absolute  impartiality.  But  he 
knows  history  too  well  to  countenance  the  legend 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  Anglican  friends,  that 
mediaeval  England  alone  in  all  Europe  stood  out 
B 
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from  the  Papal  communion  and  possessed  a 
national  Church  of  its  own.  Common  sense  and 
historical  research  alike  hav^e  convinced  him  that 
the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  all  over  the  world 
was  a  Church  united  under  one  head,  a  power 
which  in  spite  of  encroachments  and  abuses  and 
subserviencies  and  occasional  rectifications  of 
frontier,  remained  independent  of  the  State.  And 
it  was  in  this  independence,  as  Dr.  Klopp  has 
discerned  with  rare  insight,  that  the  whole  beauty 
and  significance  of  the  Coronation  Service  lay.  The 
Sovereign  who  bids  an  obsequious  Church  to  bless 
at  his  command  is  but  equivalently  blessing  him- 
self It  is  really  with  him  that  it  rests  ultimately 
to  determine  the  form  and  the  manner  and  the 
meaning.  Should  he  be  averse  to  all  ceremonial, 
then  unction,  and  vestures,  and  **  Holy  Altar " 
^^y  go,  and  many  an  honest  Protestant  subject 
will  only  say  good  riddance.  Should  he  be,  on 
the  contrary,  an  advanced  sacerdotalist,  there  will 
be  imposition  of  hands,^  and  incense  and  lighted 
candles,  and  he  will  be  told  that  he  is  raised  to  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity  more  exalted  than  a  Bishop's. 
The  Church  of  old,  however  unworthy  her  ministers 
may  at  times  have  been,  stood  on  a  higher  plane 
than  this.  She  was  still  felt  in  the  popular  imagi- 
nation to  hold  the  place  of  God.  The  monarch 
came  to  her  to  crave  a  boon.  She  stood  before 
him  as  an  equal  and  granted  it  on  her  own  terms. 
And  in  the  act  of  consecration   which  followed, 

*  See  below,  p.  67. 
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celebrated  with  all  the  solemnity  which  ingenuity 
could  devise,  a  holy  compact  was  ratified  binding 
Church  to  State,  and  State  to  Church,  having  for 
its  object  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people  who 
were  the  common  subjects  of  both,  to  the  end  that 
all  might  be  the  more  free  to  work  out  in  loyalty 
and  charity  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

When  critics  like  Dr.  Onno  Klopp  can  dtscern 
so  clearly  the  change  wrought  by  the  break-up  of 
the  mediaeval  system,  we  Catholics  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  the  old  Coronation  Service  seems  bereft 
of  its  true  significance  and  to  be  indeed  but  as  a 
ring  that  has  lost  its  jewel.  It  is  interesting  to  us 
still  because  we  are  loyal  subjects  and  we  cannot 
rest  indifferent  to  the  solemn  religious  consecration 
by  which  our  Sovereign  inaugurates  his  reign.  We 
are  glad  of  that  open  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  the  Coronation  ritual  entails,  and  we 
join  unreservedly  in  the  spirit  of  all  those  prayers 
which  beg  God's  blessing  upon  the  monarch  and 
his  people — Domine  salvum  fac  Regent  nostrum 
Georgmm,  There  is  not  a  Catholic  amongst  us 
that  will  not  say  Amen  and  most  sincerely  mean  it. 
And  the  better  the  Catholic,  the  more  faithful  the 
subject.  Probably  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Empire  no  appeal  will  rise  up 
before  the  Throne  of  Grace  with  a  devotion  half 
so  earnest  as  that  which  comes  from  the  lips  of 
cloistered  nuns,  who  have  no  other  way  than  this 
of  showing  that  they  too  are  still  Englishwomen 
with  loyal  English  hearts  under  their  rough  habits 
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of  serge.  But  as  for  the  Service  itself  our  feeling 
must  be  akin  to  that  which  we  have  for  the 
venerable  Minster  in  which  it  is  held.  We  are 
proud  of  it  still ;  its  beauty,  its  antiquity,  its 
associations  appeal  to  us  most  deeply.  But  we 
cannot  but  miss  the  soul  that  has  fled,  and  we 
cannot  but  realize  that  we  are  made  strangers, 
where  we  ought,  with  better  right  than  most,  to 
feel  ourselves  at  home. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  first  matter  upon 
which  I  am  anxious  to  speak,  to  wit,  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  present  volume.  Every  one 
who  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  of  books 
must  be  aware  that  a  very  considerable  literature 
was  called  into  existence  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Coronation  of  his  late  Majesty  Edward  VII. 
From  the  learned  publications  of  the  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society  down  to  the  newspaper  articles 
of  the  Guardian  and  the  Church  Times^  there 
was  an  enormous  amount  of  ink  spent  over  the 
history,  the  meaning,  and  possible  modifications  of 
a  ceremony  which  had  not  then  been  witnessed  in 
England  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Perhaps  one 
is  inclined  to  be  over-censorious  in  criticising 
literary  work  with  which  one  fundamentally  dis- 
agrees. But  I  must  confess  that  while  paying 
tribute  to  the  pains  spent  by  some  of  the  Bradshaw 
Society  editors  in  editing  texts,  the  net  results  of 
all  that  was  then  written  seem  to  me  profoundly 
disappointing.  Of  scholarly  and  impartial  discus- 
sion of  the  many  complicated  problems  suggested 
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by  the  Coronation  Service  there  is  hardly  a 
trace.  The  whole  effort  of  the  writers  engaged 
was  to  make  this  question  of  ritual  subservient  to 
a  controversial  purpose,  bolstering  up  a  set  of 
highly  disputable  propositions  regarding  the  eccle- 
siastical character  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
supposed  independence  of  the  English  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  which  no  Continental 
scholar,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  no  English 
scholar  outside  the  Ritualist  camp,  could  for  a 
moment  regard  as  established.  The  mot  d'ordre 
seems  to  have  been  given  in  certain  articles  of 
Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  and  writer  has  followed  writer 
echoing  his  words, quoting  his  proofs, even  exaggera- 
ting his  conclusions,  without  contributing  a  single 
new  fact  and  hardly  so  much  as  a  new  illustration. 
Practically  speaking,  the  history  of  our  Coronation 
Orders  still  stands  where  Mr.  MaskelPs  Monumenta 
Rittcalia  left  it  years  ago.  A  few  texts  have  been 
more  carefully  edited,  a  few  casual  documents 
have  been  brought  to  light — items  of  account- 
books,  notes  of  proposed  ritual  corrections,  &c., 
but  of  any  broader  appreciation  of  the  subject 
there  has  not  been  a  trace.  The  one  aim  of  all 
concerned  has  seemed  to  be  to  ignore  all  the 
connections  and  parallels  which  link  the  English 
Ordines  to  Rome  and  Germany,  except  in  so  far 
as  a  reference  to  foreign  usages  might  occasion- 
ally be  made  useful  to  enforce  some  pet  Anglican 
theory.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
accurate  text   it   was   surely  desirable  that  when 
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the  same  prayer  was  known  to  exist  in  an  English 
Ordo  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  in  a 
foreign  Codex  of  s»imilar  nature  a  century  older, 
the  foreign  recension  should  at  least  be  collated, 
even  if  no  investigation  were  attempted  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  two.^ 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  a  booklet 
like  the  present,  to  attempt  to  supply  these  omis- 
sions, or  to  enter  upon  any  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  our  English  Coronation  Service 
with  its  counterparts  on  the  Continent.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  record  a  strong  protest 
against  the  narrow  and  insular  spirit  in  which  our 
High  Church  liturgiologists  have  approached  the 
subject,  and  to  indicate  in  some  more  important 
points  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  theorizing,  which 
by  dint  of  constant  repetition  passes  so  quickly 
fr>om  the  stage  of  tentative  hypothesis  to  that  of 
established  scientific  truth.  Nevertheless,  details 
must  of  course  be  neglected.  It  would  need  much 
space  to  disentangle  the  misrepresentations  with 
which  some  of  the  more  popular  of  these  Corona- 
tion Manuals  are  overlaid,  and  there  is  always 
comfort  in  the  thought :  Mag7ta  est  Veritas  et 
prcevalebit.  It  is  very  questionable  how  far  the 
Church  of  England  is  strengthening  her  position 
in    the   long   run    by  that   curious    myth  of  pre- 

^  Some  of  the  prayers  of  the  First,  and  most  of  those  of  the 
Second,  English  Coronation  Order  exist  in  earlier  texts  than  those 
published  by  Dr.  Legg  or  Mr.  Leopold  Legg ;  but  no  systematic 
attempt  has  been  made  to  collate  them. 
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Reformation  Anglicanism,  which  a  section  of 
her  adherents  have  so  laboriously  built  up.  The 
handbooks  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Wakeman  and  other 
similar  writers  of  history  may  serve  their  turn  as 
long  as  those  for  whom  they  are  intended  do  not 
study  the  sources  for  themselves.  But  when  they 
do  look  for  themselves,  or  when  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  such  disinterested  criticism  as 
that  of  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland^  or  Dr.  Gierke, 
the  historical  bubble  is  sure  to  collapse  ;  and  it 
may  be  feared  that  sometimes  religious  faith 
collapses  with  it. 

But,  after  all,  the  controversial  element  in  this 
little  book  finds  a  place  there  rather  against  the 
writer's  will.  His  main  purpose  is  only  to  illus- 
trate the  antiquity  and  the  essentially  Catholic 
character  of  a  Service  which  is  of  interest  to  all, 
independently  of  creed,  and  which  curiously  enough 
combines  the  extreme  poles  of  Anglican  compre- 
hensiveness. The  ceremony  in  which  the  Sovereign 
in  the  presence  of  the  mortal  remains  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor  vows  to  maintain  "the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion  established  by  Law,''  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Pontificale  Romamim^  and  it  still  preserves  to  us 
prayers  which  are  identical  with  those  spoken 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  ago  at  the  conse- 
cration of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  himself. 

There  is  one  other  topic  upon  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  say  a  word  here.      It  seems  to  be 

^  See  particularly  his  Roman  Canon  Law  in  England* 
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a  principle  with  one  particular  school  of  Anglican 
opinion/  never  to  let  slip  a  chance  of  girding  at 
the  Church  of  Rome  wherever  a  point,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  can  be  made  against  it.  Hence,  in 
a  very  representative  publication  ^  of  this  school, 
which  in  1902  from  its  popular  character  and  price 
no  doubt  sold  by  the  thousand,  I  meet  such  a 
statement  as  the  following  : 

In  the  whole  Catholic  Church  it  is  only  Rome  in 
more  recent  times  that  has  all  but  abolished  praying  for 
Kings,  and  we  have  seen  that  when  the  hand  of  the 
Pope  has  been  forced,  as  it  were,  by  the  national 
Churches  of  the  West,  even  Rome  has  given  in,^  and 
that  very  considerably. 

I  can  only  characterize  this  imputation  as  quite 
unwarranted  and  in  many  ways  misleading.  At 
one  time  the  bitterest  reproach  levelled  against  the 
Roman  Church  has  been  that  it  is  ineradicably 
loyalist  and  anti-Republican,  at  another  that  it 
makes  light  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  and 
barely  condescends  to  recognize  even  their  claim 
to    be    prayed    for.       Both    charges    are    equally 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  identify  all  High  Churchmen, 
as  such,  with  the  party  of  whom  I  speak ;  but  the  party  seems 
to  me  stronger  than  any  other  alike  in  numbers,  influence,  and 
the  command  of  the  sinews  of  war. 

2  The  English  Coronatio7i  Service^  its  History  and  Teaching, 
By  F.  C.  Eeles.     Oxford  :    Mowbray,  1902.     Price  6d. 

2  This  refers  to  the  concession  made  to  Napoleon  III.  of  the 
liturgical  privileges  which  belong  by  rights  to  the  consecrated 
head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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unfounded.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Church 
more  entirely  desires  than  complete  union  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  That  was  the 
central  idea,  grand  at  least  in  conception,  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
very  stress  that  the  writer  just  quoted  lays  upon 
the  phrase,  "  more  recent  times,"  implies  the 
admission  that  at  the  epoch  of  her  greatest  preten- 
sions the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  niggardly  in 
the  marks  of  respect  lavished  upon  Emperors  and 
Kings.  But  w^hen  those  Emperors  and  Kings  are 
in  a  position  of  official  antagonism  to  her  known 
teaching,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  extend 
to  them  on  her  side  the  same  full  and  official 
recognition  which  she  would  pay  to  her  loyal  sons. 
The  very  wording  of  her  formularies  forbids  it. 
There  is  no  chant  in  our  liturgy  more  imposing 
than  the  consecratory  Preface  sung  over  the 
Paschal  candle  on  Holy  Saturday,  commonly 
called  the  Exsultet  It  concludes  with  a  prayer 
to  God  for  the  Emperor  :  Respice  etiam  ad  devotis- 
simuni  Imperatorem  nostrum  TV".,  &c.  How  can 
we  expect  the  Catholic  Church  to  designate  an 
Emperor  or  King  as  ^' God's  most  devoted  servant," 
if  he  is  pledged  to  maintain  "the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion"  and  until  quite  recently 
declared  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  "  idolatrous  "  .? 
And  the  situation  is  much  the  same  if  the 
Sovereign  be  committed  formally  to  a  policy  which 
the  Church  has  publicly  condemned  and  visited 
with  excommunication.     Hence,  in  such  cases,  the 
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Church  does  not  officially  pray  for  the  Sovereign 
by  name  in  her  liturgy.  But  she  prays  for  him 
outside  the  liturgy,  and  even  by  name,  as  we 
Catholics  hear  every  Sunday  after  Mass.^  She 
prays  in  general  for  "Christian  Kings  and 
Princes "  in  her  Litanies,  and  there  are  sets  of 
Collects  for  Emperor  and  King  in  the  Roman 
Missal.  Moreover,  even  apart  from  the  various 
Coronation  Services,  many  direct  and  indirect 
acknowledgments  may  be  found  in  the  Pontifical 
and  elsewhere  that  the  Sovereign  of  a  Christian 
State  is  God's  representative  in  temporal  matters, 
and  needs  special  graces  for  the  functions  he  is 
called  upon  to  discharge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  rite,  as  distinct  from  local  uses,  has 
avoided  extravagance.  There  is,  in  her  formu- 
laries, none  of  the  Basileiolatry  which  disfigures 
the    Prayer    Book,   and    which,   after    all,    simply 

^  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  here  the  English  translation  of 
this  prayer : 

O  Lord  save  our  King  George,  and  hear  us  in  the  day  we  call 
upon  Thee. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

LET   us   PRAY. 

We  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  that  Thy  servant  George,  our 
King,  who  by  Thy  Divine  mercy  has  taken  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  this  realm,  may  receive  an  increase  of  all  virtues, 
wherewith  being  becomingly  adorned  he  may  turn  aside  from 
what  is  evil  and  foul,  may  overcome  his  enemies,  and  being  made 
pleasing  in  Thy  sight,  together  with  the  Queen  Consort  and  the 
Royal  Family,  may  happily  come  unto  Thee,  who  art  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.     Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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reflects   the  grotesque  ideas  of  the  Divine  Right 
prevalent  under  James  I.  and  his  predecessors. 

The  whole  presentment  of  the  question  of  King 
and  Church,  in  the  Anglican  writers  referred  to, 
seems  to  me  strained  and  exaggerated.  Neither 
is  it  free  from  positive  blunders.  For  instance,  the 
writer  just  mentioned  tells  us  that  Anglo-Saxon 
Missals  "give  a  daily  Mass  for  the  King."  This 
is  true  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
modern  Roman  Missal  "  gives  a  daily  Mass  ''  {Missa 
quotidiana)  for  the  dead.  It  is  not  encouraging 
when  one  finds  that  a  writer  who,  as  I  note,  is 
announced  as  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Colbertine 
Breviary  for  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  can 
exhibit  this  and  many  similar  signs  of  a  lack  of 
elementary  liturgical  knowledge.^ 

^  The  same  writer  declares  further  that  **  the  foundation  on 
which  the  modern  Papal  position  has  been  built  up  is  an  obscuring 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  Kings  and  their 
powers."  In  answer,  one  can  only  express  the  hope  that  now 
that  a  section  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  recognized  the  true 
ecclesiastical  character  of  the  Sovereign,  it  may  be  reserved  for 
the  present  and  future  monarchs  to  raise  the  Church  of  England 
to  that  high  spiritual  efficiency  which  Mr.  Eeles  and  his  friends 
consider  to  be  so  ill-promoted  by  their  Bishops. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Coronation 

Service. 

For  one  reason  or  another  there  is  fuller  informa- 
tion obtainable  regarding  the  history  of  the 
Coronation  Service  in  England  than  is  forth- 
coming for  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  even  at 
the  present  day,  after  many  omissions,  mutilations, 
and  transpositions,  the  ritual  employed  in  the 
consecration  of  an  English  King  is  identical  in 
structure  with  that  which  existed  in  this  country 
in  Catholic  times.  A  reference  to  the  Service 
printed  in  the  second  part  of  this  book  will  show 
how  many  of  the  prayers  and  formulae  preserve  the 
actual  wording  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  texts,  but 
over  and  above  this  a  conservative  spirit  has 
made  itself  felt  in  the  ceremonial  portions  of  the 
rite,  sometimes  preserving  a  rubric  even  when 
the  verbal  alterations  or  suppressions  of  the 
revisers  had  entirely  robbed  it  of  its  meaning. 
None  the  less,  the  ritual  suffered  severely  from 
the  changes  made  by  Archbishop  Sancroft  under 
James  II.,  and  by  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary.     Up  to  that  date, 
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although  the  Coronations  under  the  Stuarts  had 
been  conducted  in  English,  the  Service  was  a 
tolerably  faithful  translation  of  the  mediaeval 
Liber  Regalis.  Since  that  epoch  any  sense  of 
sacredness  in  the  rite  as  a  whole  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  and  each  successive  Primate  has  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  tinker  at  the  Service  as  the 
whim  seized  him,  so  far,  at  least,  as  concerned 
its  less  essential  features. 

But  our  concern  at  present  is  with  the  old  Latin 
ritual  which  assumed  its  final  shape  in  the  text  of 
the  Liber  Regalis,  and  of  which  four  successive 
recensions  may  be  distinguished. 

The  first  and  earliest  of  these  is  conveniently 
known  as  the  Egbertine  Order.  If  only  we  could 
be  quite  sure  that  it  fully  deserves  the  name  that 
attaches  to  it,  we  might  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
it  is  quite  the  oldest  Coronation  Order  in  the 
world,  for  Archbishop  Egbert  occupied  the  see 
of  York  from  734  to  ^66^  an  epoch  at  which  the 
sacring  of  Kings  was  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  certain  evidence  which 
proves  that  the  Order  is  actually  Egbert's.  We 
only  know  that  it  appears  in  a  Pontifical  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  copy  of 
Archbishop  Egbert's  Pontifical.  Further,  we 
know  that  the  same  ritual  is  found  in  early 
manuscripts,^  and   that  its    form  shows   it  to   be 

^  The  ancient  Pontifical  now  at  Rouen,  called  sometimes 
Pontificale  Lanaleteiise^  used  formerly  to  be  considered  a  manuscript 
of  the  year  800,  and  is  so  described  by  Lord  Bute,  but  I  notice 
that  in  recent  descriptions  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  tenth  century  Codex. 
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more  ancient  than  any  other  English  recension. 
We  might  add,  also,  that  fragments  of  it  are 
found  abroad  in  the  Coronation  Orders  of  Queen 
Judith  (856),  in  that  of  Louis  the  Stammerer  (877), 
and  in  the  prayer  Deus  inejfabilis^  which  can  be 
traced  to  Continental  manuscripts  of  the  ninth 
century. 

But  whether  these  fragments  are  quotations 
borrowed  from  an  Order  drafted  by  Archbishop 
Egbert  or  materials  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
Order  called  by  his  name,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  to  show.  Our  High  Church  liturgiologists 
resolutely  ignore  any  considerations  which  might 
suggest  that  the  early  English  rituals  were  derived 
in  part  from  foreign  sources,^  and  the  question  of 
origins  is  practically  left  out  of  account  in  all  the 
abundant  Coronation  literature  which  has  hitherto 
seen  the  light. 

^  Lord  Bute,  in  his  Scottish  Coronations  (p.  41,  note),  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  prayer  Deus  ineffabilis^  or 
inenarrabilis,  '*  contains  a  mangled  extract  from  the  Egbertine 
benediction,"  though  this  prayer  is  older  than  Lord  Bute  supposes. 
(See  Waitz,  Formeln,  p.  91.)  I  mention  this  matter  because  it 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  that  narrowness  of  purview  in  our 
Anglican  liturgiologists  of  which  I  am  complaining.  Dr.  Wickham 
Legg  has  edited  this  prayer  twice,  Mr.  Dewick  once,  and  Canon 
Christopher  Wordsworth  once,  but  in  all  the  elaborate  annotations 
they  have  published  no  one  of  them  has  called  attention  to  either 
of  these  facts,  viz.,  that  first  the  said  prayer,  Deus  ineffabilis^  is 
found  in  manuscripts  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and  secondly 
that  this  formulary  of  foreign  origin  contains  entire  clauses  which 
are  identical  with  the  benedictions  of  the  Egbertine  Order.  Surely 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  are  points  of  sufficient 
interest  to  have  called  for  a  passing  remark, 
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The  only  paper  which  exhibits  any  sense  of  the 
importance  of  these  broader  issues  is  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  of  essays  collected  after  the  death 
of  their  author,  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute,  and 
published  a  few  years  back.  Lord  Bute  therein 
discusses  the  origin  of  the  earliest  form  of  the 
English  Coronation  Order,  that  of  the  Egbertine 
Pontifical,  and  argues  for  its  derivation  from  Celtic 
sources.  We  know,  he  says,  that  the  earliest  record 
of  any  sort  of  established  ritual  for  the  "ordina- 
tion "  of  Kings  in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  in 
the  account  of  the  coronation  of  Aidan  M'Gabhrain 
by  St.  Columba,  in  574.  We  know  also  that  much 
of  the  Christianity  of  Northumbria  was  derived 
from  lona,  largely  through  the  influence  of  King 
Oswald,  who,  as  we  are  told,  was  "ordained 
Emperor  of  all  Britain/'  Further,  Lord  Bute 
with  considerable  plausibility  lays  stress  upon 
the  existence  of  certain  Celtic  peculiarities  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  Egbertine  prayers,  and 
upon  the  singular  want  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  prayers  and  the  insignia  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  But  he  particularly  urges  that 
the  traditionally  attested  presence  of  seven  eccle- 
siastics who  took  part  in  Celtic  coronations 
corresponds  to  the  appearance  in  the  Egbertine 
Ordo   of    a   set   of    seven    consecratory   prayers^ 

^  It  would  be  beyond  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  details  of  this 
hypothesis,  but  I  may  note  as  a  minor  confirmation  of  Lord  Bute's 
theory  that  the  copy  of  the  Egbert  Pontifical  in  Paris  (Fonds  Latin, 
^^tS7S)>  wot  content  with  describing  in  the  rubric  thej  prayer  Deus 
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which  were  presumably  deh'vered  by  seven  Bishops 
in  turn. 

The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  our  Corona- 
tion rituals  is  one  of  strange  perplexity.  Upon  one 
feature  in  the  Order  found  in  the  Egbert  Pontifical 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  Mass  prayers  of  the 
Mass  in  which  the  Coronation  Service  is  inserted 
are  Roman,  and  the  same  Mass  prayers  are  attached 
to  the  very  early  Coronation  Order  which  Mgr. 
Magistretti  has  printed  from  the  Ambrosian  Ponti- 
fical of  the  ninth  century,  and  which  he  pronounces 
to  be  also  indisputably  Roman.  Where  we  have 
Roman  Mass  prayers  we  should  also  expect  to 
find  that  the  regal  blessings  and  unctions  had  the 
same  origin.  But  apart  from  the  Marquess  of 
Bute's  train  of  reasoning,  there  are  a  good  many 
considerations  which  suggest  that  the  Egbertine 
Coronation  ritual,  whether  Saxon  or  Scottish  or 
Gallic,  is  at  any  rate  not  Roman.  First,  it  does 
not  show  anything  of  the  severe  simplicity  of  the 
Roman  rite,  and  it  does  not  bear  the  least  resem- 
blance to  Magistretti's  ninth  century  Order,  which 
contains  no  unction.  Secondly,  we  find  these 
Egbertine  prayers  copied  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  sometimes  with  additions  which  plainly 
betray    that   they    have    been    transcribed    from 

perpetuitatis  auctor^  though  really  the  eighth,  as  **oratio  septima," 
numbers  the  preceding  prayers  in  the  margin  as  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. 
Now  the  prayer  of  the  unction,  Deus  electorum  fortitudo^  which 
Lord  Bute  regards  as  a  Saxon  interpolation  is  not  numbered,  nor 
are  the  first  three  in  the  series. 
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Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts.^     Thirdly,  there  is  no 
lack    of    possible    channels    through    which    this 
English  ritual  may  have  spread  on  the  Continent. 
The  earliest  example    of   unction    in    Europe    of 
which  we  have  record,  apart  from  Spanish  prece- 
dents, is  that  of  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  who 
was  consecrated  at  Soissons  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  in  752.     Now  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  in 
question  was  an  Englishman,  no  other  than  Winfrid 
or  Boniface,  martyred  shortly  afterwards,  and  vene- 
rated   down   to    our   own   day   as   the   Apostle  of 
Germany.        Supposing,    as     Egbert's     Pontifical 
suggests,  that    unction    was    already  practised    in 
England   at  that  time,  what   more   probable  than 
that  St.  Boniface  should  have  borrowed  this  ritual 
from  the  English  Bishops  with  whom,  as  his  extant 
letters  prove,  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  ? 
From    Mainz    it     may     have     spread     all     over 
Germany,    and    there    can    in    any   case    be    no 
possible  question  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Corona- 
tion    ritual     which      it     is     convenient     to     call 
Egbertine,  and  which  meets  us  earliest  in  several 
different    manuscripts    of   Anglo-Saxon    origin  or 
descent,  spread  throughout  Europe  and  was  incor- 
porated more  or  less  entire  into  other  Coronation 
Orders   compiled    even    as    far   off  as    Lombardy. 

^  None  the  less  the  Order  directly  copied  from,  and  from  which 
are  derived  the  references  to  the  King  of  Albion,  or  to  the  ''royal 
throne  of  Saxons,  Mercians,  and  Northumbrians'*  (Waitz,  Formein, 
p.  20),  itself  undoubtedly  contains  a  large  admixture  of  Roman 
elements.  Cf.  Diemand,  Das  Ceremoniell  der  Kaisc7'k7''6mingen^ 
pp.  40—48. 

C 
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Thus  the  second  Ambrosian  Order  published  by 
Mgr.  Magistretti  in  1897  contains  what  is  practi- 
cally a  complete  copy  of  the  Egbertine  text.^ 

Another  consideration  derived  from  the  form  of 
the  Royal  Oath  which  rather  strongly  confirms  the 
belief   that    the    Order    is  Anglo-Saxon    may    be 
mentioned  later  on. 
/  Let  me  pass  now  to  the  second  English  recen- 

sion of  the  Coronation  Service,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Order  of  King  Ethelred.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  connecting  it  with  the  Coronation 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  but  it  belongs  more  or 
less  to  his  period,  and  it  may  safely  be  assigned  to 
the  tenth  century.^  This  Order  incorporates  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  Egbert,  but  it  adds  a 
K  considerable  amount  of  new  matter.  Some  of  this 
>    new  matter   shows   a  relationship    with  Prankish 

^  With  these  obvious  possibilities  before  us,  it  is  hard  to  forgive 
our  Anglican  editors  for  their  complete  neglect  of  a  Codex  also 
preserved  at  Milan,  and  also  made  known  five  years  ago  by 
Magistretti,  which  is  a  Pontifical  drawn  up  for  Mainz  itself  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  containing  a  Coronation  Order. 
Magistretti  gives  some  collations  from  this  MS.  in  printing  his 
second  Coronation  Ordo,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  clearly  what 
prayers  are  omitted  by  the  Mainz  Pontifical.  This  much  at  any 
rate  we  can  see,  that  while  one  or  two  prayers  are  there  which 
appear  later  on  in  the  second  and  third  English  recensions,  notably 
the  Omnipotens  cBterne  Deus^  the  Deus  Dei  filiiis^  and  the  Accipe 
regice  dignitatis  anulum^  not  a  single  Egbertine  prayer  can  be  traced 
in  it — a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  against  the  theory  of  any  impor- 
tation of  the  English  Coronation  Order  through  St.  Boniface. 

2  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  Order  was  first  adopted  for  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edgar  at  Bath  in  973.  This  was  a  function  of 
great  solemnity  in  which  both  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
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Coronation  Rituals  of  the  ninth  century,  but  when 
the  Service  is  taken  as  a  whole  and  when  the  order  j 
of  the  delivery  of  the  insignia  is  considered,  there  can  ' 
be  little  doubt  that  an  intimate  connection  exists 
between  this  Anglo-Saxon  Service  and  the  earliest 
known  Ritual  for  the  Coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  West.  Dr.  Diemand,  who  has  studied  this 
matter  very  carefully,  seems  to  me  to  establish  this 
by  very  solid  reasoning,  and  his  further  conclusion 
that,  granted  this  intimate  relationship,  it  is  thei 
Anglo-Saxon  Order  which  has  borrowed  from  the! 
Roman  and  not  the  Roman  which  has  borrowed 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  also  fairly  and  persua- 
sively argued  out.  The  argument  becomes  the 
more  convincing  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Diemand  is 
evidently  not  aware  how  much  support  his  con- 
clusions receive  from  the  history  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Freeman's  utterances  concerning  English 
Imperialism  in  the  tenth  century  do  not  seem  to 
have  fallen  under  his  notice,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Freeman  himself  was  acquainted  with  the 
liturgical  argument  which  Dr.  Diemand  has 
elaborated.  Speaking  of  Athelstan,  Mr.  Freeman 
says  :  "  The  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  all 
Britain  might  well  feel  himself  to  be  a  truer 
representative  of  greatness  than  Emperors  whose 
rule  was  at    most  confined    to  a  corner  of  Italy. 

York  took  part  *' possibly,"  as  even  Stubbs  admits,  **  with  special 
instructions  and  recognition  from  Rome."  Me7norials  ofSt.Dnnstan^ 
p.  ci.  Compare  E.  W.  Robertson,  Historical  Essays,  pp.  203  seq. 
and  The  Month,  July,  1902,  pp.  9,  10, 
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He  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  second  among 
Western  Kings/'  We  find  Athelstan  accordingly 
using  Imperial  titles  and  transmitting  them  to 
his  successors.  And,  as  Mr.  Freeman  continues, 
^'  The  new  birth  of  the  Empire  during  the  reign  of 
Eadgar,  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great,  which 
at  once  restored  to  the  Imperial  Crown  no  small 
portion  of  its  ancient  power  and  dignity,  would  by 
no  means  tend  to  make  our  Princes  lay  aside  any 
Imperial  claims  which  they  had  already  asserted. 
Eadgar  was  on  the  best  terms  with  his  Imperial 
uncle ;  still  it  might  be  thought  needful  to  assert 
that  England  owed  him  no  sort  of  homage,  and 
that  the  other  Princes  of  Britain  owed  homage  to 
Eadgar  and  not  to  Otto."i 

And  now  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Diemand,  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  purely  liturgical  studies,  that 
just  at  this  epoch  he  finds  proof  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  remodelled  her  Coronation  Service 
in  close  imitation  of  the  rite  used  for  the  Roman 
Coronation  of  the  Emperor,  retaining  indeed  much 
of  the  Egbertine  Ordo,  but  adding  a  number  of 
purely  Roman  prayers.  Could  two  lines  of  inde- 
pendent research  dovetail  into  each  other  more 
perfectly  ?  What  is  more,  as  Dr.  Diemand  points 
out,  we  find  in  this  an  explanation  of  the  curious 
fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Order,  which  we  reckon 
as  our  second  recension,  was  so  largely  copied  all 
over  the  Continent.  Founded,  as  it  was,  upon  the 
Roman  Coronation  of  the  Emperor,  but  adapted 

^  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest^  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
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for  a  King  it  soon  acquired  a  certain  prestige  as 
the  most  correct  and  dignified  formula  then 
available,  conferring  special  honour  upon  the 
monarch  who  was  consecrated  by  it.  It  came, 
therefore,  to  be  widely  spread  abroad,  carrying 
with  it,  embedded  in  its  substance,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Egbertine  prayers.  This  is  how 
we  find  it  in  the  eleventh  century  at  Milan,  having 
supplanted,  it  would  seem,  the  simple  and  purely 
Roman  form  which  was  in  use  there  two  hundred 
years  earlier.  But  of  all  this  our  liturgiologists 
tell  us  nothing.  It  would  involve  the  unwelcome 
suggestion  that,  when  the  English  Churchmen 
before  the  Conquest  wanted  to  enhance  the 
dignity  of  their  liturgical  forms,  they  turned  their 
eyes  Romewards  and  borrowed  Roman  prayers. 
So  Dr.  Diemand  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  There 
IS  not  one  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Editors,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  who  so  much  as  condescends 
even  to  mention  his  book. 

How  naturally  the  England  of  the  tenth  century 
might  have  been  influenced  by  the  wish  to  imitate 
Imperial  precedents  was  illustrated  by  an  interesting 
exhibit  in  the  British  Museum  Coronation  Exhibi- 
tion in  1902.  We  there  had  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
called  the  Gospels  of  King  Athelstan,  with  which 
a  story  is  connected  that  upon  this  book  the 
Coronation  Oath  of  our  English  Sovereigns  used 
formerly  to  be  taken.  On  the  page  which  was 
displayed  are  written  the  names  of  "  Odda  Rex  " 
and   "Mihthild    Mater    Regis/'  ix,,  the   Emperor 
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Otto  and  his  mother  Mechtild  ;  the  book,  there  is 
little  doubt,  being  a  present  to  Athelstan  on  his 
marriage  with  Otto's  sister  in  929.  It  was  probably 
through  some  such  channel  that  the  modifications 
in  the  English  Coronation  ritual,  which  betray  so 
strongly  the  influence  of  Imperial  and  Roman 
models,  were  introduced.  At  no  time  was  the  tie 
between  England  and  Rome  stronger  than  in  the 
century  of  St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Ethelwold.  There 
was  not  in  those  days  any  reluctance  to  avow  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  only  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Church  Catholic  and  Roman,  which  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  rose  superior,  at  least  in 
principle,  to  all  distinctions  of  nationality. 
J  The  compilation  of  a  third  Coronation  Order 
shortly  after  the  Conquest  should  probably  be 
traced  to  the  Norman  influences,  which  made 
themselves  felt  alike  in  Church  and  State.  Much 
,  of  the  previous  recension  is  retained,  but  there 
are  again  prayers  newly  added,  and  in  almost, 
if  not  quite  every  case,  these  additions  can  be 
traced  in  some  Continental  Coronation  Order  of 
earlier  date.  They  are  not  likely,  then,  to  have 
been  of  native  growth. 

But  the  most  important,  in  one  sense,  of  all  the 
pre-Reformation  Or  dines  is  the  Fourth  Recension^ 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Westminster  Missal  and  in 
the  Liber  Regalis^  or  Coronation  Book  written 
expressly  for  the  use  of  officials  at  the  ceremony. 
It  is  an  elaborate  and  even  redundant  compilation^ 
containing  indeed  most  of  the  older  material,  but 
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again  adding  fresh  prayers,  which  seem  to  be 
largely  borrowed  from  the  Roman  Coronation 
rituals.  Its  special  interest  lies  first  in  its  orderly 
arrangement,  and,  secondly,  in  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  remained  in  use.  Introduced  first  \/ 
at  the  Coronation  of  Edward  II.,  it  was  not  laid 
aside  even  after  the  Reformation.  The  Latin 
prayers  of  the  Liber  Regalis^  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  left  untranslated  for  the  Coronation  of  both 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.^  James  I.  was  the 
first  Sovereign  of  England  at  whose  enthronement 
the  Service  was  recited  in  the  vernacular.  Even 
then  the  substance  and  order  of  the  prayers  were 
very  little  interfered  with,  and  though  much  more 
serious  changes  were  introduced  under  James  II, 
and  his  successors,  it  may  still  be  said  that  our 
present  Service  is  only  a  modification  of  the  Ordo 
of  the  Liber  Regalis.  To  enter  upon  any  detailed 
account  of  the  ritual  would  hardly  be  compatible 
with  the  scope  of  this  little  work.  Some  of  the 
more  striking  resemblances  and  divergences  of 
our  actual  Order  will  be  called  attention  to  in  the 
footnotes  of  Part  II. 

Meanwhile,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  note 
the  very  dignified  attitude  formerly  preserved  by 
the  Church  throughout  the  ceremony.  Nothing 
is  more  clear  than  the  fact  that  she  was  then  an 
independent  power  that  treated  with  the  monarch 

^  On  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  see  Bayne  in  the 
English  Historical  Review,  vol.  xxii.  (1907),  pp.  650 — 673,  with 
subsequent  notes  and  corrections  in  the  same  Review. 
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on  equal  terms.     The  King  sued  for  the  grace  of 
consecration  as  a  boon.     It  was  for  the  Church, 
then,  to    satisfy   herself    through    her   accredited 
representatives,  that  he  was  really  the  chosen  of 
the  people.     Now-a-days,  the  Archbishop  presents 
the  new  Sovereign  to  his  future  subjects,  declaring 
that  he  is  "the  undoubted  King  of  this  realm,''  and 
though    asking    those    present   whether   they   are 
willing    to    do    him    "homage    and    service,"   he 
assumes,    at    the   same  time,  that   they    have    no 
choice    in    the    matter.       Thus    the    Archbishop 
appears   merely  as  the   functionary  of  the   King, 
and  his  office  in  this  episode  of  the  **  Recognition  " 
might  just   as   well    be   discharged    by  the    Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  Marshal  or  any  other  layman. 
The  Liber  Regalis^  on  the  other  hand,  in  old  days 
enjoined  that  the  Archbishop,  or  whatever  other 
Bishop  was  to  crown  the  King  in  his  stead — not, 
as  now,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  State  functionaries 
and  secular  lords — was   "  to  address  the  people  " 
{plebem  alloqtcaiur)  while  the  King  showed  himself 
to  them  successively  on  each  side  of  the  platform, 
"  enquiring  their  will    and   consent  regarding  the 
consecration  of  the  said  prince."     The  consent  of 
the  people  having   been   obtained,  there  followed 
the   interrogation    of  the   Sovereign-elect    by  the 
Archbishop,^  and  it  was  only  after  the  King  had 
sworn  in  satisfactory  terms  to  rule  constitutionally 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  "  the  glorious 
King  St.  Edward,"  and    in    a  most  special    way, 
*  See  p.  42. 
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'^  to  protect  all  and  each  of  the  Bishops,  Abbots, 
and  the  Churches  under  their  government,''^  that 
the  Archbishop  consented  to  begin  the  religious 
ceremony  by  intoning  the  Veni  Creator  Spirittis^ 
while  the  King  humbly  prostrated  himself  before 
the  altar,  as  the  sacred  ministers  do  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service  of  Good  Friday. 

Moreover,  the  mediaeval  Coronation  Orders  were 
not  afraid  to  lay  down  in  the  clearest  terms  the 
duty  which  the  King,  albeit  a  monarch,  owed  to 
God  as  a  humble  son  of  the  Church.  The  printed 
Form  and  Order  of  their  Majesties  Coronation^ 
preserves  nothing  of  the  section  which  in  the 
mediaeval  Liber  Regalis  was  devoted  to  the 
preparations  which  were  to  be  made  by  the 
Sovereign  himself.  But  these  instructions  illustrate 
perhaps  better  than  anything  else  the  prominence 
formerly  given  to  the  religious  significance  of  the 
function.     Thus  we  read  : 

Furthermore  on  the  eve  of  his  coronation  the  afore- 
said prince  shall  spend  the  day  in  divine  contemplation 
and  prayer,  deeply  considering  within  himself  to  what 
height  of  dignity  he  is  now  called  and  how  He  by  whom 
kings  reign  has  particularly  chosen  him  to  govern  His 
people  and  the  faithful  of  Christ.  Let  him  remember 
that  saying  of  the  Wise  Man  (Ecclus.  xxxii,  i.)  ^*If 
thou  be  made  a  prince  do  not  lift  thyself  up,  but  be 
among  them  as  one  of  the  rest  and  take  diligent  care  for 

1  The  phraseology  of  all  this  well  deserves  to  be  noted  in  view  of 
the  modern  Anglican  theory  of  the  King's  ecclesiastieal  character 
and  his  supposed  headship  of  the  Church. 
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them,"  and  let  him  reflect  that  the  royal  dignity  is 
bestowed  upon  him  as  a  man  that  is  mortal,  and  that  he 
is  advanced  by  God  to  this  sublime  estate  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  a  defender  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a 
propagator  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  according  to  his 
ability  a  protector  of  his  kingdom  and  the  country 
confided  by  God  to  his  care. 

And  in  his  prayer  let  him  imitate  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon ;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  God 
for  His  own  honour  bade  him  ask  whatever  boon  he 
wished,  asked  not  for  himself  riches,  nor  gold  and  silver, 
nor  what  a  youthful  prince  most  probably  might  have 
desired,  victory  over  his  enemies,  but  prayed  for  those 
things  which  God  with  great  readiness  might  give  and 
man  receive  with  greatest  advantage.  *^Give  me,  O 
Lord,''  he  said,  '*  a  sound  mind  and  a  good  under- 
standing, that  I  may  deliver  just  and  true  judgments 
concerning  Thy  people." 

There  is  more  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  charge  is  laid  upon  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  to  instruct  the  King  regarding  both 
the  spiritual  and  the  outv^ard  observances  that  are 
incumbent  upon  him  in  connection  with  the 
ceremony,  but  the  final  injunction  following  upon 
a  reminder  that  the  King  should,  as  custom 
required,  take  a  bath  and  be  robed  in  spotless 
undergarments  in  view  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
unction,  is  particularly  interesting  : 

But  before  all  else  let  this  be  attended  to  as  regards 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  that  as  his  body  is  cleansed 
and  beautified  by  actual  washing  and  fair  raiment,  so 
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should  his  soul  be  made  to  shine  by  a  good  confession 
beforehand  and  by  true  sorrow  of  heart. 

There  is  a  business-like  directness  about  this 
which  lets  us  see  that  these  things  were  not  then 
regarded  as  mere  empty  forms. 

Let  me  further  record  a  protest  here  against  the 
misrepresentation  which  lays  most  of  the  blame  for 
the  mutilations  of  the  old  Catholic  ritual  at  the 
door  of  the  unfortunate  James  II.  That  James  as 
a  Catholic  was  unwilling  and  unable  to  receive  the 
Anglican  Communion  is  surely  not  to  be  imputed 
to  him  as  a  crime.  That  some  change  in  the 
ceremonial  was  consequently  necessary,  and  that 
James  was  anxious  that  the  religious  rite,  which  he 
no  doubt  found  distasteful,  should  be  abbreviated, 
is  also  true.  But  the  nature  of  the  curtailment  so 
far  as  we  know  was  left  absolutely  in  the  Primate's 
hands.  Not  a  single  fact  has  been  adduced  to 
show  that  the  omissions  made  were  of  matters 
likely  to  be  distasteful  to  James.  It  is  Bancroft 
who  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  Service,  and  the 
work  which  Sancroft  began  was  carried  to  further 
lengths  by  the  Archbishops  who  followed  him. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  accession  of  a  Catholic 
Sovereign  rendered  some  alteration  unavoidable, 
the  hard  things  which  have  been  said  of  James  are 
based  simply  upon  an  appeal  to  popular  prejudice, 
without  even  a  pretence  of  quoting  evidence. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  a  word 
should  perhaps  have  been  added  about  the  form 
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for  the  Coronation  of  a  Queen  Consort,  which 
first  appears  in  the  Second  Recension,  and  of 
which  much  is  still  retained  in  our  Coronation 
Service  to-day.  The  late  Mr.  Freeman  lent  the 
support  of  his  authority  to  the  legend  that  the 
wife  of  the  King  of  Wessex,  after  the  misconduct 
of  Eadburgh  {c,  788),  was  not  known  as  Queen 
but  as  **  Lady."  Still,  in  view  of  extant  liturgical 
documents,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Consort 
of  the  *' Emperor  of  all  Albion '^^  was  never 
crowned,  and  indeed  the  Peterborough  Chronicle 
mentions  casually  of  Edith,  the  wife  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  that  she  was  *' hallowed  to  Queen." 
The  ceremonial,  like  that  for  the  King,  was 
probably  introduced  from  abroad  about  the  time 
of  Edgar  in  consequence  of  the  new  imperial 
ideas. 


1  See  the  list  of  such  imperial  titles  in  Freeman,  Norman 
Conquest,  i.  p.  548.  The  agreement  with  the  titles  copied  into 
foreign  liturgical  manuscripts  is  striking.  See  further  The  Month, 
July,  1902. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  King's  Ecclesiastical  Character. 

"  Long  before  the  Reformation,''  writes  Dr. 
Wickham  Legg,  *'  it  was  claimed  for  the  King  of 
England  that  he  was  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of 
the  laity ;  and  that  this  sacred  chaj^acter  (to  use  a 
theological  expression)  was  impressed  upon  him 
at  his  coronation  when  he  was  anointed  and 
consecrated  King."  This  theory  of  the  King's/ 
ecclesiastical  character  seems  to  be  especially  dear\ 
to  the  hearts  of  Anglican  liturgiologists,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  recent  book  or  article  on  the  subject 
which  does  not  give  it  prominence  and  assume  it 
to  be  an  unquestioned  fact.  To  take  one  example 
amongst  many,  Mr.  Douglas  Macleane,  who  has 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  an  expensive  work  called 
The  Great  Solemnity^  informs  us  that  *^the  Church 
has  ever  regarded  the  sacramental  unction  (of  the 
Coronation  Service)  as  conveying  special  graces 
to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  sacro-sanctity  and  inviola- 
bility to  the  person  of  the  recipient."  He  talks 
also  of  the  King's  "sacerdotal  vestments,"  and 
assumes  without  discussion  that  the  King  is  mixta 
persona  {ix.,  both  layman  and  ecclesiastic)  and 
spiritualis  jmdsdictionis    capax  (a    fit    subject    of 
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spiritual  jurisdiction),  adding  a  special  Appendix 
on  '''Hallowing  to  King'  and  'to  Bishop/"  The 
writer  of  certain  articles  in  TJie  Church  Quarterly 
Review  adopted  a  similar  tone,  while  the  view  is 
popularized  for  all  classes  of  readers  in  smaller 
pamphlets,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles  on  the 
English  Coronation  Service,  The  motive  under- 
lying this  teaching  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  cannot 
be  easily  maintained  that  the  King  does  not  claim 
to  govern  the  Established  Church.  Hence  it 
becomes  desirable  to  show  that  all  Kings  are  fit 
and  proper  persons  to  exercise  such  rule,  being 
made  ecclesiastics  by  their  unction  and  therein 
consecrated  specially  to  that  end.  Dr.  Wickham 
Legg  defended  this  view  in  1902  with  great 
frankness  in  the  columns  of  the  Church  Times, 

Perhaps  [he  wrote]  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  why  I 
ever  thought  of  putting  such  a  tract  together.  Ill- 
informed  persons  frequently  tell  us  that  the  present 
Church  of  England  is  the  creature  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  made  himself  its  governor.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  might  be  a  useful  thing  if  it  were  shown  that,  so  far 
from  the  claims  of  the  king  to  govern  the  Church 
beginning  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  his  rights  began  much 
earlier,  almost  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
these  islands.  And  with  this,  that  the  king  was  a 
minister  of  the  Church,  consecrated  to  this  special  office 
by  the  Church  herself.  The  Church  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  reply  to  the  taunt  of  Erastianism,  I 
foolishly  thought,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  for  centuries 
the  king  had  governed  the  Church,  and  had  been 
hallowed  to  this  office  by  the  Church  itself. 
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If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  mediaeval  Kings  of 
England  governed  the  Church,  by  all  means  let  us 
have  the  evidence.  But,  so  far  as  authority  goes. 
Dr.  Legg's  view  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  present 
in  possession.  Perhaps  the  two  most  distinguished 
jurists  of  our  time,  so  far  as  regards  the  institutions 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  Dr.  Gierke  of  Berlin,  and 
Dr.  Maitland  of  Cambridge,  neither  of  them,  of 
course,  owning  any  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  would  have  to  be  ranked 
among  the  man}'-  "  ill-informed  persons  *'  whose 
ignorance  Dr.  Legg  deplores.  As  for  Dr.  Gierke's 
view,  I  may  leave  my  readers  to  gather  it  for 
themselves  from  those  chapters  on  the  Political 
Theories  of  the  Middle  Age^  which  have  recently 
been  extracted  from  his  great  work  and  published 
in  an  English  version.  Of  Dr.  Maitland's  work  on 
this  subject,  Roman  Canon  Law  i7i  the  Church  of 
England,  I  will  quote,  not  my  own  impression, 
but  that  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  and 
historical  scholar,  Dr.  Rashdall,  who  has  been 
chosen  as  Select  Preacher  at  both  Universities, 
and  who  happened  to  review  Dr.  Maitland's  book 
in  the  English  Historical  Review,     He  writes  : 

There  is  not  a  trace  (in  Lyndwood)  of  the  theory 
that  the  English  Church  enjoyed  any  mysterious 
exemption  from  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  which  it  was  a  part.  There  were,  as  Lyndwood 
hints,  parts  of  the  law  which  could  not  practically 
be  enforced  in   England,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
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English  Parliament  and  the  English  courts.  But  the 
same  was  the  case  all  over  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  in 
places  more  or  less  directly  under  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  ecclesiastics.  Not  only  is  the  theory  in  question 
[a  theory  identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Legg]  one  which  is 
refuted  by  well-known  and  easily  accessible  facts,  but 
there  is  literally  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  its  favour. 
Professor  Maitland  [he  goes  on]  is  not  content  with 
merely  exposing  the  baselessness  of  the  Anglican 
position.  He  shows  that  Lyndwood  was  not  only 
innocent  of  the  theory  with  which  he  has  been  so  much 
identified,  but  was,  for  the  middle  ages,  a  rather  strong 
ultramontane.  To  Lyndwood  the  Pope  is  the  princeps 
who  can  override  all  other  laws,  as  to  Bracton  he  was 
^^the  universal  ordinary.''^ 

I  quote  this  passage  the  more  readily  because 
Lyndwood,  the  great  English  canonist,  is  Dr.  Legg's 
chief  witness  for  the  doctrine  that  the  King  was 
an  ecclesiastical  person  and  governed  the  Church, 
merely  because  Lyndwood  happens  to  mention 
that  the  King  ^'according  to  some''  is  a  persona 
mixtUy  i.e.y  both  cleric  and  lay.  But  Lyndwood 
himself  held  the  contrary  view,  and  expresses  it 
in  the  plainest  terms  a  few  lines  lower  down — of 
which  last  fact  Dr.  Legg  says  nothing. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  myself  elsewhere,^ 

^  Though  Professor  Maitland's  views  aroused  strenuous  protest 
among  Anglicans  when  they  were  first  published,  the  hopelessness 
of  disputing  their  correctness  is  now  generally  recognized.  See  for 
example  an  article  on  "England  and  Rome"  in  the  Church 
Quartej'ly  Revieiv,  April,  1903,  especially  pp.  119  and  141,  142, 
^  The  Ni7uteenth  Century  and  After ^  March,  1902, 
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and  it  may  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to  quote 
here  the  words  of  a  High  Church  clergyman, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Nash,  who,  like  Dr.  Rashdall,  does  not 
believe  in  bogus  history,  and  who  wrote  to  the 
Church  Times  from  the  Community  of  the  Resur- 
rection, Mirfield,  to  protest  against  Dr.  Legg's 
teaching  in  this  matter.     He  says  : 

Lyndwood  is  the  most  serious  of  all  Dr.  Legg*s  autho- 
rities, for  he  declares  the  Canon  Law  for  England,  and 
is  the  greatest  of  English  Canonists  ;  moreover,  as  he 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  (he  died  1446),  his 
Provinciale  represents  the  matured  mind  of  the  English 
mediaeval  Church.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Legg  should  begin  his  article  in  the  Archceological 
Journal  with  Lyndwood.  '^^The  King  duly  anointed,' 
says  Lyndewode  the  English  Canonist,  ^  is  no  mere 
layman ;  but  a  perso?ta  mixta^  one  in  whom  the 
characters  of  clerk  and  lay  are  combined.'"  And  in  the 
note  the  Latin  is  given  thus,  *'  Quod  rex  unctus  non  sit 
mere  persona  laica ;  sed  niixta^  Dr.  Legg's  Coronation 
(p.  6,  note  i)  refers  back  to  the  Archceological  Journal 
and  gives  the  same  passage  from  Lyndwood,  but  with 
the  addition  of  two  important  words  secundum  quosdaniy 
*•  according  to  some," 

Lyndwood  is  discussing  {Frov.  Hi.  Ut  Clericalis,  tit,  2) 
how  far  a  King  can  give  a  canonical  title  to  a  benefice 
without  action  of  the  Bishop,  and  decides  that  the  King 
can  do  so  if  he  has  the  Pope's  authority.  But  without 
this,  **  then,  though  the  King  as  lay  patron  can  give 
a  cleric  the  temporalities  which  belong  to  the  Church, 
and  the  vassalages  and  such  like  ;  yet  he  cannot  of  his 
own  right  give  power  with  regard  to  spiritual  things,  viz., 
such  things  as  belong  to  the  conduct  of  a  Church  and 
P 
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to  the  ministration  of  sacraments  and  sacramental  ordi- 
nances ;  nor  yet  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  and  such  like,  which  are  spiritual 
things;  nor  in  this  case  can  even  the  longest  time 
prescription  enable  him,  because  such  spiritual  things 
cannot  be  possessed  by  the  King,  and  by  consequence 
they  can  neither  by  prescription  pass  into  his  power,  nor 
come  to  him  by  custom."  This  is  plain  enough,  but 
what  follows  is  plainer.  The  passage  so  often  quoted 
now  occurs  :  "  And  it  makes  no  difference  {non  obstante) 
that  an  anointed  King  is  not  simply  a  lay  person  but 
mixed,  according  to  some."  And  he  proceeds  to  lay 
down  that  not  only  no  layman,  but  no  ecclesiastical 
person,  can  institute  to  a  benefice  without  the  Bishop. 
Thus,  if  some  priest  were  presented  to  a  benefice  by  an 
archdeacon,  ^^  yet  he  must  go  to  the  Bishop  to  receive  from 
him  authority  to  administer  spiritual  things,  for  otherwise 
he  v/ould  be  called  a  thief  and  a  robber."  These  words 
'*  fur  et  latro  "  carry  us  back  to  the  Council  of  Nimes, 
1096.  "A  cleric,  or  monk,  who  shall  receive  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  from  the  hand  of  a  layman,  because  he 
has  not  gone  in  by  the  door,  but  has  got  up  by  some 
other  way,  like  a  thief  or  robber,  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  said  ofl5ce." 

And  so  Lyndwood  gives  judgment.  ^*  If,  therefore, 
this  is  true  of  an  ecclesiastical  person  who  otherwise 
would  be  capable  of  such  right,  much  more  must  we 
confess  this  with  regard  to  the  King,  who  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastical person,  but  secular  ^^  (Multo  magis  hoc  fateri 
oportet  in  rege,  qui  non  est  persona  ecclesiastica  sed 
secularis).  Dr.  Legg  may  have  other  information  as  to 
Lyndwood's  view,  but  if  not,  I  think  he  ought  not  to  use 
Lyndwood^s  authority. 

But  even  this  long  statement  does  not  exhaust 
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Lynd  wood's  testimony;  for  he  appeals  directly  and 
indirectly  to  various  authorities.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  examine  these  references,  for  some 
of  the  works  mentioned  have  never  been  printed 
and  others  are  not  easy  to  find  ;  but  I  have  been 
able  to  look  up  his  citations  of  the  text  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  and  one  or  two  commentators.  The 
passages  from  the  Corpus  may  be  found  in 
Friedberg/  and  plainly  class  Emperors  and  Kings 
with  simple  lay-folk,  forbidding  under  the  strongest 
penalties  that  investitures  should  be  received  from 
their  hands.^  So,  again,  the  canonist,  G.  de  Baysio, 
"  Archidiaconus,"  to  whom  Lyndwood  refers,  states 
that  by  authority  of  the  Pope  a  layman  may 
sometimes  have  the  right  to  invest,  and  quotes  as 
examples  the  King  of  Apulia  and  the  King  of 
England.^ 

I  have  dwelt  upon  Lyndwood  because  Lyndwood 

1  Corptts  /tiris  Canonici^  i,  p.  804, 

2  Here  is  the  significant  part  of  one  such  decree  : 

**  Quoniam  investituras  ...  a  laicis  fieri  cognovimus,  decernimus 
,  .  .  ut  nullus  clericorum  investituras  .  .  .  de  manu  imperatoris 
vel  regis  vel  alicuius  laicae  personae  viri  vel  feminse  suscipiat." 
(Decreti,  Secunda  Pars.  ca.  xvi.  q.  vii.  c.  13.) 

^  Archidiaconus,  In  Lib.  Sext.  iii.  t,  4,  c.  2.  **Invenio  quod 
aliquando  laycus  auctoritate  pape  habet  investituras,  sicut  rex 
Apulioe,"  &c.  Compare  N.  de  Tudeschi  (**  Panormitanus  ") :  **  Nota 
quod  laici,  etiam  reges,  non  possunt  aliquid  donare  de  jure  ecclesi- 
astico  nee  possunt  possidere  jus  spirituale.  Ex  quo  infertur  quod 
reges  sunt  puri  laici,  ita  quod  per  coronationem  et  unctionem 
nullum  ordinem  ecclesiasticum  recipiunt."  {De  Decimis,  cap. 
Dtidtwi.)  Selva,  De Benefic.  ii.  9,  23,  nn.  39  ;  "*  Reges  licet  ungantur 
non  tamen  recipiunt  potestatem  super  juribus  ecclesiasticis,  nee 
recipiunt  ordinem  ecclesiasticum,  sed  laicorum  numerocontinentur." 
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IS  the  one  representative  and  responsible  English 
Canonist,  and  because  it  is  to  such  writers  alone 
that  we  ought  to  look  for  a  serious  view  of  the 
question.  Some  show  of  evidence  on  the  other 
side  there  is  bound  to  be.  Na  one  has  denied 
or  wishes  to  deny  that  the  rite  of  unction  was 
regarded  from  the  beginning  as  a  function  of 
exceptional  solemnity  ;  that  it  was  really  held 
to  bestow  grace,  and  that  the  monarch,  especially 
a  monarch  duly  crowned  and  anointed,  was 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  an  honorary  member 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  clerk  and  layman  in  the  middle 
ages  were  by  no  means  marked  ofif  by  so  sharp 
a  line  of  distinction  as  that  which  separates  the 
layman  of  the  present  day  from  the  clergyman 
who  is  now  invariably  in  priest's  or  deacon's 
orders.  A  clerk  in  minoribns  who  never  went 
any  further  was  then  no  rarity.  He  might,  of 
course,  marry,  and  he  might  earn  his  bread,  and 
often  did  earn  his  bread,  by  discharging  many 
functions  from  which  a  clergyman  would  now-a- 
days  be  precluded  by  our  social  usages.  Most  of 
all,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  tendency  among 
corporate  bodies,  small  and  great,  to  bring  persons 
of  distinction  into  some  sort  of  complimentary 
relation  to  themselves.  His  late  Majesty  when 
Prince  of  Wales  was  not  only  an  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  and  Field-Marshal,  but  also  an  Elder  Brother 
of  Trinity  House,  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons, 
a  Barrister-at-Law,  and  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle 
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Temple,  besides  enjoying  a  number  of  University 
distinctions.  I  am  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Emperor  allowed  himself  on  occasion  to 
be  robed  as  a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's  ;  nor  does  it 
shock  me  when  courtly  panegyrists  describe  the 
French  monarch,  in  virtue  of  his  unction  with 
St.  Remi's  sacred  oil,  as  '*  the  only  priest-King 
upon  the  earth."  But  I  contend  that  there  was 
never  for  a  moment  any  idea  in  the  middle  ages 
of  attributing  to  an  anointed  Sovereign  any 
effective  spiritual  jurisdiction,  any  more  than  we 
should  now  think  of  appointing  a  Civil  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  or  an  Honorary  Captain  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  to  the  command  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship  in  time  of  war.  The  wonder  would  have 
been  if  the  clergy  had  not  occasionally  stretched 
a  point  in  order  to  bestow  upon  the  Sovereign 
certain  ceremonial  distinctions  in  matters  of  no 
intrinsic  importance.^ 

Even  now-a-days  a  Catholic  layman  with  no 
orders  of  any  kind,  in  default  of  clerics  more  duly 
qualified,  may  occasionally  be  seen  wearing  amice, 
alb,  and  tunicle,  and  acting  as  subdeacon  at  High 
Mass.  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  how  far  this 
is  an  abuse,  but  it  is  certainly  sometimes  done. 
Small    wonder    then    if    certain    exceptions — e.g,^ 

^  I  wonder  whether  our  High  Church  friends  would  contend  that 
when  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
cloister  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  this  is  to  be  accounted  a  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  good  monks  of  the  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  Queen,  duly  anointed  and  crowned  by  Archbishop  Howley 
in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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If-  that  the  King  of  France  at  the  Coronation  Mass 
I  should  receive  Holy  Communion  under  both  kinds 
— were  made,  and  certain  ecclesiastical  vestments 
conceded  to  Emperors  and  Kings,  the  more  so 
when  the  central  authority  was  far  removed,  and 
national  feeling  tended  inevitably  to  represent  the 
particular  ruler  of  each  several  country  as  raised 
in  dignity  above  all  his  fellows.  It  was  in  this 
way,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England — their  claim  being  aided  by  the  legend 
of  a  miraculous  oil  sent  from  Heaven — came  to 
^  be  anointed  with  chrism,  and  in  five  different  parts 
of  the  body ;  whereas  for  the  Emperor,  v/hen 
anointed  in  Rome  at  his  Coronation,  the  unction 
was  made  with  the  ordinary  oil  of  catechumens, 
and  between  the  shoulders  and  on  the  right  arm 
alone.  These  were  not  vital  matters,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  tradition  in  Rome  to  be  slow  in 
interfering  with  local  usage,  even  when  disapproved, 
so  long  as  nothing  more  than  a  question  of  mere 
ritual  is  involved.  I  will  venture,  then,  to  say 
that  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  Corona- 
i  tion  Service  was  understood  in  the  middle  ages 
to  confer  an  ecclesiastical  character  upon  the 
recipient  in  any  serious  sense,  we  require  a  great 
deal  more  evidence  than  obiter  dicta,  or  compli- 
mentary speeches,  or  the  quibbles  of  lawyers  and 
(  schoolmen,  pressed  by  a  technical  difficulty  which 
they  are  seeking  to  evade.  Let  our  Anglican 
friends  by  all  means  produce,  if  they  can  find 
it,  some  definite  teaching  from  the  Papal  decretals, 
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or  from  an  acknowledged  authority  like  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  has  written  much  on  the  status  of 
Princes  ;  or,  if  English  opinion  is  supposed  to  be 
less  under  the  domination  of  the  Papacy,  from  a 
representative  Canonist  like  Lyndwood.  But  this 
they  have  not  done.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  Lyndw^ood's  name  is  cited  by  Dr.  Legg  as 
countenancing  the  theory  of  the  mixta  persona^ 
and  his  words  are  echoed  by  almost  every  one  of 
the  writers  who  have  followed  him.  But  it  does 
not,  I  must  own,  impress  one  favourably  with  the 
straightforwardness  of  High  Church  procedure  in 
matters  controversial,  that  of  all  the  books  and 
articles  that  mention  Lyndwood  I  have  not  found 
one  in  which  the  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to 
state  that,  though  Lyndwood  speaks  of  this  as  a 
view  held  by  some,  he  himself  unequivocally 
rejects  it.^ 

1  No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  deal  with  all  the  illustrations 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  Anglican  contention.  It  has  been  stated 
that  *'Skipwith,  a  judge  in  1359,"  declared  it  to  be  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England  that  Kings  were  capable  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Skipwith,  however,  was  not  judge  but  advocate 
when  he  said  this,  and  he  certainly  did  not  say  that  the  doctrine 
was  accepted  as  part  of  the  common  law.  Again,  if  Sir  John 
Fortescue  believed  in  the  theory  of  the  mixta  persona,  he  also 
believed  that  the  King  might  be  deposed  by  the  Pope  if  he 
administered  his  kingdom  ill,  and  that  no  woman  could  succeed  to 
the  English  crown.  See  the  Nineteenth  Century y  March,  1902, 
PP-  453,  454. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  King's  Coronation  Oath. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  late 
Father  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.,  in  publishing  his  admir- 
able protest  against  the  religious  test  till  recently 
exacted  from  the  Sovereigns  of  this  realm  at  their 
accession,  should  have  allowed  his  pamphlet  to 
appear  under  the  title  of  The  English  Coronation 
Oath,  Father  Bridgett  was  not  himself  guilty  of 
any  inaccuracy  or  confusion  of  thought.  He  quite 
clearly  distinguishes  between  \h^ Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation  and  the  Oath  taken  in  the 
Coronation  Service.^  But  seeing  that  his  pamphlet 
deals  in  its  earlier  pages  with  the  Oath  sworn  by 
our  monarchs  in  pre-Reformation  times,  he  probably 
considered  that  this  designation   best  suited  the 

^  Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  Coronation  of 
the  Queen,  has  the  follo\\ing  note  :  **  Besides  Mr.  Kenyon,  Father 
T.  E.  Bridgett  adds  to  the  confusion  by  publishing  a  tract  with  this 
title,  The  English  Coronation  Oath  (London,  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  no  date),  in  which  there  is  but  little  about  the  coronation 
oath,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the  declaration.  Is  it  not 
time  that  those  who  write  about  these  matters  should  grasp  the  fact 
that  the  coronation  oath  and  the  declaration  at  the  accession  are 
not  exactly  one  and  the  same  thing?"  If  Dr.  Legg  should  some 
day  find  time  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  pamphlet  he  refers 
to,  I  am  sure  he  will  see  the  propriety  of  removing  a  note  which 
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general  purport  of  his  paper  ;  for  the  Oath  pre- 
supposed the  Declaration,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
expressly  provided  that  if  the  Declaration  had  not 
been  made  before  the  coronation  day,  then  the 
Sovereign  was  to  ''  make,  subscribe  and  audibly 
repeat"  the  said  declaration  *'at  his  coronation, 
before  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  administer 
the  Coronation  Oath  to  him."  His  Majesty  King 
George  V.  having  happily  been  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  subscribing  the  formula  which  so  sadly 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  perjuries  of  Titus 
Oates,^  has  had  no  occasion  to  wound  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  Catholic  subjects.     The  words  which 


makes  a  quite  unfounded  imputation  of  ignorance  against  a 
scholar  like  Father  Bridgett.  Father  Bridgett  throughout  distin- 
guishes the  Oath  and  the  Declaration  quite  as  clearly  as  Dr.  Legg 
himself  does.  There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  the  pamphlet 
in  which  the  Oath  and  Declaration  are  confused,  and  that,  oddly 
enough,  occurs  in  a  quotation  from  Lord  Derby's  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Derby  refers  to  the  Declaration  as  "  the  oath  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  Sovereign  at  his  or  her  coronation." 

^  In  the  various  protests  and  petitions  occasioned  by  the  King's 
Protestant  Declaration,  it  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  stress  has  never 
been  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  fierce  as  was  the  religious  bigotry  of 
the  times,  the  Declaration  was  not  drafted,  as  the  Coronation  Oath 
was  drafted,  by  a  Parliament  in  its  sober  senses.  On  the  contrary, 
its  wording  faithfully  reflects  the  hysterical  nightmare  of  the 
*'  Popish  Plot,"  when  all  England  rang  with  rumours  of  assassina- 
tion and  was  deluged  with  literature  of  the  type  of  T/ig  Papists' 
Bloody  Oath  of  Secrecy.  The  Bill  of  Rights  simply  adopted  the 
form  of  test  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  excitement  of  1678 
and  was  still  in  possession.  (See  Father  Gerard's  article  in  The 
Month,  May,  1901,  and  the  Catholic  Truth  Society's  pamphlet, 
Titus  Oates'  Test,  and  especially  The  Tablet,  13th  August,  1910, 
pp.  242,  243.) 
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it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  speak  in  the  course  of 
the  Coronation  Service  are  such  as  can  give  no 
offence.  The  very  changes  which  have  become 
needful  since  the  Oath  was  taken  by  Queen 
Victoria  seventy-three  years  ago  remind  us  of  an 
injustice  redressed  and  of  a  victory  of  the  spirit 
of  the  royal  promises  over  any  too  slavish 
adherence  to  the  letter.  I  mean  of  course  that 
the  promise  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
now  disappeared  from  the  programme  of  the 
Coronation   Service. 

The  Oath  will  be  found  printed  in  its  place  in  the 
second  part  of  this  book.  But  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  it  with  the  mediaeval  form.  Save 
for  some  slight  modification,  introduced  under  the 
Tudors,  the  promises  made  by  Charles  I.  or 
James  II.  were  substantially  identical  with  those  of 
the  Liber  Rcgalis,  in  the  time  of  the  Second 
Edward,  A.D.  1308.  Disregarding  eccentricities  of 
spelling  and  translation,  the  Oath  may  be  said  to 
have  been  administered  to  our  English  Kings  from 
Edward  II.  to  James  II.  in  the  terms  which  follow  : 

Archbishop  :  Sir,  Will  You  grant  and  keep,  and  by 
Your  Oath  confirm  to  the  People  of  England,  the  Laws 
and  Custonris  to  them  granted  by  the  Kings  of  England, 
Your  Lawful  and  Religious  Predecessors ;  and  namely, 
the  Laws,  Customs  and  Franchises  granted  to  the 
Clergy  by  the  Glorious  King  St.  Edward  Your 
Predecessor,  according  to  the  Laws  of  God,  the  true 
profession  of  the  Gospel  established  in  this  Kingdom, 
and  agreeing  to  the  Prerogative  of  the  Kings  thereof, 
and  the  Ancient  Customs  of  this  Realm  ? 
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King  :  I  grant  and  promise  to  keep  them. 

Archbishop  :  Sir,  Will  you  keep  peace  and  godly 
agreement,  entirely,  according  to  your  power,  both  to 
God,  the  Holy  Church,  the  Clergy,  the  People  ? 

King  :  I  will  keep  it. 

Archbishop  :  Sir,  Will  you  to  your  power  cause  Law, 
Justice,  and  Discretion,  in  Mercy  and  Truth,  to  be 
executed  in  all  your  Judgments  ? 

King  :  I  will. 

Archbishop  :  Will  you  grant  to  hold  and  keep,  the 
Laws  and  rightful  Customs,  which  the  Commonality  of 
this  your  Kingdom  have,  and  will  you  defend  and 
uphold  them  to  the  honour  of  God  so  much  as  in  you 
lieth  ? 

King  :  I  grant  and  promise  so  to  do. 

Then  follows  the  ''  Pardon  "  and  privilege,  granted, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishops,  in  these  terms,  which 
follow  exactly  the  mediaeval  form,  save  only  that 
the  pre-Reformation  version  introduces  the  word 
*'  Abbots  "  as  well  as  Bishops  : 

With  a  willing  and  devout  heart,  I  promise  and  grant 
my  Pardon ;  and  that  I  will  preserve  and  maintain  to 
you  and  the  Churches  committed  to  your  charge,  all 
Canonical  Privileges,  and  due  Law  and  Justice;  and 
that  I  will  be  your  protector  and  defender  to  my  power, 
by  the  assistance  of  God  as  every  good  King  in  his 
Kingdom  in  right  ought  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Bishops,  [Abbots],  and  the  Churches  under  their  govern- 
ment. 

Then  follows  the  taking  of  the  Oath  upon  the 
Gospels  by   the    Sovereign,   kneeling    before    the 
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"altar*'  as  at  present.  This  last  concession  of 
privilege  and  "  pardon ''  is  almost  certainly  not  of 
native  growth.  It  meets  us  as  far  back  as  the 
tenth  century  in  the  Coronation  form  of  the  King 
of  the  Romans/  and  is  of  comparatively  late  intro- 
duction into  the  ritual  of  an  English  Sacring. 

This  new  form  of  oath  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
differed  almost  entirely  from  that  which  preceded 
it,  formed  perhaps  the  most  striking  novelty  in  the 
Fourth  Recension  of  the  English  Coronation 
Order.  One  cannot  help  conjecturing  that  the 
change  to  a  much  more  definite  series  of  pledges 
emphasized  by  question  and  answer,  and  supple- 
mented by  a  special  guarantee  to  the  clergy,  was 
motived  by  some  distrust  of  that  worthless  and 
shifty  Prince,  Edward  IL,  at  whose  accession  it  was 
introduced.  The  following  passage  from  a  con- 
temporary chronicle,  the  Annales  Paulini,  sounds 
significant : 

On  that  day  the  earls  and  barons,  associating  with 
themselves  the  aforesaid  nobles  of  France  [these  seem  to 
mean  Charles  and  Louis,  the  uncles  of  the  Queen,  John 
of  Brabant,  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  and  others  who  had  come 
for  the  coronation] ,  discussed  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  earnestly  besought  the  King  to  order  the  banish- 
ment of  Piers  Gaveston.  The  King  would  not  consent. 
Consequently  the  earls  proposed  there  on  the  spot  to 
stop  the  coronation.  When  the  King  learnt  this,  he 
promised  that  in  the  first  Parliament  he  would  grant 
whatever  they  demanded,  if  only  they  would  allow  the 
coronation  to  proceed. 

^  We  find  it  indeed  in  almost  identical  terms  in  the  form  for  the 
coronation  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  in  ^'j'j. 
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This  seems  to  me  to  show  a  state  of  feeling 
which  quite  corresponds  with  the  introduction  of 
a  much  more  exph'cit  form  of  oath  by  question  and 
answer,  and  with  the  assimilation  of  the  whole 
ceremonial  to  French  and  Roman  models. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  form  actually  in 
use.     It  has   always  been   a  thorn   in  the  side  of 
Anglicans  of  High  Church  sympathies  that  upon 
this  solemn  occasion,  when,  to  use  Dr.  Wickham 
Legg's  phrase,  "the  King  is  being  hallowed  to  the 
office  of  governing  the  Church,"  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  should  describe  the  communion,  of  which 
he  is  chief  teacher  and  guardian,  as  ^'theProtesta^it 
reformed  religion,  established  by  law.''     And  this 
definition  he  invites  the  Supreme  Governor  of  that 
Church  to  endorse  equivalently  by  an  oath  taken 
under     circumstances    of    the     greatest    possible 
solemnity.      Certainly  it    is    not    surprising    that 
"  Anglo-Catholics  "  from  their  point  of  view  should 
feel  sore  and   aggrieved   to  hear  their  Church  so 
designated.     It  is,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  profane 
comparison,  as  though  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
having    been    invited    to    celebrate    the    nuptials 
between  two  parties,  should   insist  at  the  critical 
moment  upon  the  bridegroom  addressing  his  spouse 
by   a   name   which    belonged    to    somebody    else. 
And  even  then  the  parallel  would  not  be  complete 
unless  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  bride  were  the 
officiant's  own  daughter.     I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
Anglican   formularies  as  such,  but   I   submit  that 
this  is  no  caricature  of  the  logical  situation  in  which 
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those  find  themselves,  who  maintain  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  never  Protestant,  but  has  adhered 
unswervingly  to  Catholic  principles.  Dr.  Legg 
finds  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  after  James  II/s 
reign  it  was  so  very  important  in  view  of  "Jesuitical'* 
subtleties  to  determine  exactly  what  the  Church 
was  which  the  King  vowed  to  maintain,  that  the 
Parliament  had  no  choice  but  to  define  it  clearly 
by  calling  it  what  it  was  not.  Strange  that  no 
other  expedient  could  be  found  to  bind  a  monarch's 
conscience  than  by  compelling  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  miscall  the  communion  over  which 
he  presided,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  Estates 
of  the  Realm,  united  and  attentive  as  they  never 
are  united  and  attentive  for  any  other  function 
whatever.  Dr.  Legg  insists  that  the  word  Protestant 
was  only  introduced  into  the  Oath  under  William 
and  Mary  in  order  to  *'  defeat  the  chicanery  of  the 
Jesuits,"  which  would  have  enabled  the  conscience  of 
a  Stuart  King  to  evade  any  term  less  unequivocal.^ 
That,  no  doubt,  is  an  explanation;  but  the  reason 
given   in   the  preamble  of  the  Act  for   adopting 

^  When  it  comes  to  scattering  broadcast  insinuations  of  this  sort, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  extreme  High  Church  party  are 
quite  the  people  from  whom,  of  all  others,  such  an  attack  should 
come.  How  an  Anglican  clergyman  who  prides  himself  on  holding 
**  Catholic"  doctrine  can  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with 
their  damnatory  clauses  and  with  their  practical  acceptance  of  the 
Book  of  Homilies  as  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
said  Articles,  is  a  strange  problem.  That  such  a  one  acts  in  bad 
faith  I  do  not  suggest,  but  he  is  not,  I  submit,  the  person  who  can 
afford  to  make  reflexions  upon  Jesuitical  insincerity  or  **  chicanery  " 
in  evading  the  meaning  of  doctrinal  tests. 
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a  new  form  of  Oath  of  itself  seems  quite  sufficient 
"  Forasmuch,"  says  the  Act,  "  as  the  Oath,  on  such 
occasion  administered,  hath  heretofore  been  framed 
in  doubtful  words  and  expressions,  with  relation 
to  ancient  laws  and  constitutions  at  this  time 
unknown,"  &c. 

Obviously  this  must  have  reference  to  the 'Maws, 
customs,  and  franchises  granted  to  the  clergy  by  the 
glorious  King  St.  Edward/'^  These  were  the  doubtful 
words  and  expressions  in  the  old  Oath.  And  while 
removing  these  ambiguities,  the  Parliament  decided 
that  in  the  new  Oath  the  Church  of  England  should 
be  called  plainly  Protestant,  with  which  injunction 
each  successive  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
obediently  complied. 

Earlier  still  than  the  mediaeval  Oath  thus  spoken 
of,  was  that  primitive  form  of  engagement  between 
the  King  and  his  people  which  meets  us  in  the 
so-called  Egbert  Pontifical,  and  which  is  possibly 
as  old  as  the  eighth  century.      That  royal  promise 

^  Dr.  Leggy  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen^  seeks 
to  show  that  Mr.  Maskell  and  Father  Bridgett  are  ridiculously  at 
variance,  because  the  first,  after  he  had  become  a  Catholic,  declared 
that  the  words  of  the  Stuart  Oath  **were  incapable  of  any 
reasonable  explanation  ; "  while  Father  Bridgett  called  the  simple 
Coronation  Oath  of  our  Catholic  forefathers,  **  worthy  of  a  great 
and  free  and  Christian  nation."  But  there  is  surely  no  contradic- 
tion. Mr.  Maskell  might  very  intelligibly  hold  that  the  mediaeval 
Oath,  with  its  appeal  to  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  was  meaningless 
when  spoken  by  a  Stuart  King  to  the  Protestant  Bishops  of  the 
Establishment ;  but  he  would  probably  have  commended  it  as 
loudly  as  Father  Bridgett  when  used  by  a  Catholic  Sovereign  to  his 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  presence  of  the  venerated  remains  of  the 
royal  Saint  referred  to. 
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was  in  those  days  no  mere  formulary.  By  clergy 
and  people  it  was  cherished  as  a  very  charter  of 
liberties.  And  besides  finding  it  cited  with  rever- 
ence as  a  document  of  primary  value  by  the  great 
lawyer  Bracton  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  meet 
it  in  more  than  one  manuscript  transcribed  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  thus  testifying  in  a  very  speaking 
way  to  the  popular  interest  it  excited.  Let  me 
quote  the  translation  of  one  of  these  Saxon 
versions  which  dates  from  the  time  of  St.  Dunstan, 
and  is  given  in  Bishop  Stubbs'  Meinorials. 

This  writing  is  written,  letter  by  letter,  after  the 
writing  that  Archbishop  Dunstan  delivered  to  our  lord 
at  Kingston  on  the  day  that  they  hallowed  him  king, 
and  he  forbade  him  to  give  any  pledge  except  this  pledge 
which  he  laid  up  on  Christ's  altar,  as  the  bishop  directed 
him : 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  I  promise  three 
things  to  the  Christian  people  and  my  subjects  :  first, 
that  God's  church  and  all  Christian  people  of  my 
dominions  hold  true  peace ;  the  second  is  that  I  forbid 
robbery  and  all  unrighteous  things  to  all  orders;  the 
third,  that  I  promise  and  enjoin  in  all  dooms  justice  and 
mercy,  that  the  gracious  and  merciful  God  of  His  ever- 
lasting mercy  may  forgive  us  all,  who  liveth  and  reigneth," 
&c. 

In  the  British  Museum  Coronation  Exhibition 
of  1902  the  manuscript  was  exhibited  which 
contains  this  Oath,  and  the  Official  Catalogue 
declared  that  "  this  formula  was  first  devised  by 
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St.  Dunstan  for  the  Coronation   of  King  Eadgar, 

in  973." 

Upon  what  authority  the  statement  rests  that 
St.  Dunstan  "first  devised  this  formula  in  973" 
I  am  not  aware.  If  this  really  be  the  truth  it 
follows  that  the  Egbert  Pontifical  now  in  Paris 
has  admitted  some  very  late  interpolations  indeed, 
and  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  trusted  as  repre- 
senting the  liturgical  forms  of  the  eighth  century. 
But  leaving  this  point  on  one  side,  the  reader 
may  be  asked  to  note  before  passing  on,  how 
clumsy  and  awkward  seems  the  earlier  Latin 
version  of  the  same  oath,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Egbert  Pontifical  or  the  Ambrosian  Codex.^  The 
King  there  says,  not  "  I  promise,"  but  prcecipio^  I 
order,  and  the  same  word, /r<^a)>/rt'/,  order,  occurs 
most  unnaturally  in  the  third  clause.  The  expla- 
nation is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  I  take  to  be  the  original.  Hdtan 
and  its  derivative  behdtan  are  two  similar  words, 
one  of  which  means  command^  the  other  promise. 
It  would  be  easy  for  a  person  who  was  not 
very   familiar    with   the    language  to  confuse  the 

^  '^Rectitudo  regis  est  noviter  ordinati  et  in  solium  sublimati  hsec 
tria  precepta  populo  christiano  sibi  subdito  praecipere. 

i.  Imprimis  lit  Ecclesia  Dei  et  omnis  populus  christianus  veram 
pacem  servent  in  omni  tempore. 

ii.  Aliud  est  ut  rapacitates  et  omnes  iniquitates  omnibus  gradibus 
interdicat. 

iii.  Tertium  est,  ut  in  omnibus  judiciis  cequitatem  et  miseri- 
cordiam  praecipiat,  ut  per  hoc  nobis  indulgeat  misericordiam  su^m 
Clemens  et  misericors  Deus." 
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two,  and  this  must  be,  I  think,  what  actually 
happened.  If  this  be  thought  probable  it  would 
add  something  to  the  presumption  that  the  whole 
of  the  Egbertine  Order  was  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  the  triple 
division  of  the  primitive  Oath  we  find  the  explana- 
tion of  a  feature  which  still  survives  in  our  modern 
Coronation  Service.  Before  the  King  three  naked 
swords  are  carried,  two  pointed  and  one  without  a 
point,  w^hich  is  hence  known  as  curtana^  the  sword 
"cut  short."  The  first  two  swords  were  described 
by  mediaeval  writers  as  the  sword  of  the  clergy 
and  the  sword  of  justice.  They  correspond  to  the 
King's  two  promises  to  defend  the  Church,  and  to 
punish  evil-doers  ;  the  third,  without  a  point,  most 
aptly  symbolizes  the  mercy  with  which,  as  the 
Sovereign  himself  is  taught  to  hope  for  mercy,  all 
his  justice  is  to  be  tempered.  We  have  clear 
evidence  that  these  three  swords  were  introduced 
into  the  English  Coronation  ceremonial  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  form  of  oath,  as  just  cited, 
remained  in  use  until  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
nearly  a  century  later.  We  have  every  reason, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  connect  the  two. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  then,  that  in  one 
after  another  of  the  Anglican  manuals  brought 
out  in  view  of  the  last  Coronation,  the  writers, 
following  the  lead  of  Dr.  Legg,  insist  upon  inter- 
preting the  clergy  sword  as  symbolizing  the  claim 
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of  the  King  to  judge  and  punish  the  clergy.  One 
would  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  ground  of  fact 
such  a  conjecture  is  based.  The  courts  of  the 
Bishops  were  not  the  King's  courts,  but  the 
*' courts  of  Christianity,"  and  they  were  constantly 
in  the  keenest  antagonism  with  the  secular  judges, 
who  supported  the  claims  unscrupulously  made  in 
behalf  of  the  royal  prerogative.  No  one  could 
have  examined  into  these  and  kindred  questions 
more  impartially  than  the  late  Professor  of 
Laws  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Maitland  ;  and  his  verdict,  carrying  with  it  the 
assent  of  all  really  disinterested  authorities,  is 
unequivocal.  The  mediaeval  Church  in  England 
did  not  allow  any  claim  of  the  King  to  try  her 
clergy,  or  to  be  her  ruler  in  spiritual  matters.  He 
was  no  fountain  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  she 
did  not  hallow  him  at  his  Coronation  with  any 
such  intent.  Most  assuredly  that  sacred  unction 
was  intended  to  confer  grace,  but  it  was  the  grace 
to  rule  wisely,  to  give  the  example  of  virtuous  and 
sober  life,  to  be  the  father  of  his  people,  and  to 
defend  (not  govern)  the  Church  of  God.  Let  us 
turn  again  to  the  words  believed  to  have  been 
used  by  St.  Dunstan  as  a  commentary  upon  the 
royal  oath  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  hallowing. 
This  Anglo-Saxon  document  belongs  unquestion- 
ably to  Dunstan's  age,  and  supplies  a  short 
summary  of  what  were  then  recognized  as  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  King.  A  high  standard  of 
kingly  conduct    is    laid    down,  but   of  ruling   the 
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Church  or  exercising  spiritual  functions  no  word 
is  found. 

The  duty  of  a  hallowed  King  is  that  he  judge  no  man 
unrighteously,  and  that  he  defend  and  protect  widows 
and  orphans  and  strangers,  that  he  forbid  thefts,  and 
correct  unrighteous  intercourse,  and  annul  and  alto- 
gether forbid  incestuous  alliance ;  extirpate  witches 
and  enchanters,  drive  out  of  the  land  kin-slayers  and 
perjurers,  feed  the  needy  with  alms,  and  have  old  and 
wise  and  sober  men  for  counsellors,  and  set  righteous 
men  for  stewards,  for  whatsoever  they  do  unrighteously 
by  his  fault  he  must  render  account  of  it  all  at  the 
judgment-day. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  Anointing. 

"  The  teaching  of  the  Coronation  Service,"  says 
a  High  Church  writer,  improving  on  Dr.  Wickham 
Legg,  **  is  that  the  King  is  not  merely  a  layman, 
but  a  mixta  persona^  or  a  person  of  mixed 
character — using  the  word  '  character '  in  its  strict 
theological  sense — who  at  his  Coronation  is 
anointed  and  consecrated  to  a  special  relation  to 
the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  State."  ^  The  sentence 
seemed  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen  of  the  curious 
confusion  of  mind  with  which  technical  terms  are 
flung  about  in  this  matter  by  those  who  have 
failed  to  grasp  their  meaning.  You  can  no  more 
have  a  "  mixed  character "  than  you  can  have 
a  mixed  sacrament.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  royal  unction  was 
reiterable  proves  clearly  that  in  the  later  mediaeval 
conception  it  was  not  held,  like  Baptism  or 
Confirmation,  to  impress  any  "character"  upon  the 
soul.  In  one  of  the  more  interesting  documents 
which     the     last     Coronation    brought    to    light, 

^  The  English  Coronation  Service.   By  F.  C.  Eeles.    Mowbray, 
Oxford,  1902,  p.  2. 
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we  find  a  carefully  considered  answer  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  pronouncing  explicitly  upon  this 
point.  As  early  as  Edward  II.'s  time,  so  it  now 
appears/  a  curious  story  was  current  about  a 
miraculous  oil  revealed  by  our  Lady  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  for  the  anointing  of  the  Kings 
of  England.  The  story  came  to  the  ears  of 
Edward  II.,  and  he  seems  to  have  written  to  the 
Pope  confidentially  to  inquire  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  be  re-anointed  with  the  oil 
in  question.  In  his  reply,  John  XXII.  refused  to 
sanction  any  public  and  solemn  repetition  of 
the  Coronation  ceremony,  but  he  suggested  that 
if  Edward  II.  desired  it,  the  anointing  with 
St.  Thomas's  oil  might  take  place  privately.  Such 
a  repetition,  he  said,  in  itself  presented  no  difficulty, 
for  *'  the  royal  unction  impresses  no  character 
upon  the  soul  '*  {regalis  tinctio  in  anhna  qiiicquam 
?wn  imprimit).  This  categoric  statement  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  backed  as  it  is  by  abundant 
mediaeval  precedent,  would  alone  suffice  to  settle 
the  question.  It  is,  after  all,  dramatic  feeling 
rather  than  sound  theology  which  underlies  the 
familiar  words  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  IL: 

Not  all  the  water  of  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king. 

^  The  document  referred  to  was  for  the  first  time  printed 
entire  in  Mr.  Leopold  Legg's  E7iglish  Coronation  Records^  but  a  full 
summary  of  it  appeared  some  years  earlier  in  Mr.  Bliss's  Calendar  of 
Papal  Documents.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  story  of  the 
miraculous  oil  was  no  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
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Our  High  Church  friends  are  prone  on  occasion  to 
make  much  of  the  authority  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  One  feels  tempted  to  press  upon  their 
attention  the  following  passage  from  his  Constitu- 
tional  History :  ^ 

The  ceremony  (of  anointing)  was  understood  as 
bestowing  the  divine  ratification  on  the  election  that  now 
preceded  it,  and  as  typifying  rather  than  conveying  the 
spiritual  gifts  for  which  prayer  was  made.  That  it  was 
regarded  as  conferring  any  spiritual  character  or  any 
special  ecclesiastical  prerogative  there  is  nothing  to 
show ;  rather  from  the  facility  with  which  crowned  kings 
could  be  set  aside  and  new  ones  put  in  their  place  with- 
out any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  the  exact 
contrary  may  be  inferred. 

Bishop  Stubbs,  as  it  seems  to  me,  goes  even 
further  than  he  need.  The  unction  of  the  Corona- 
tion Service  was  certainly  not  a  sacrament,^  but 
w^e  may  fully  agree  wath  the  view  accepted  not 
only  in  the  Latin,  but  in  the  Greek  Church  also, 
that  the  anointing  is   a  true  sacramental   and   a 

1  Stubbs'  Constitutzonal  History y  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

2  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  sacramentum  was  at  all  times 
liable  to  be  used  in  a  non-technical  sense,  and  especially  by  early 
writers  like  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Gregory.  Nothing,  consequently, 
can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  royal  unction  is  spoken  of  as 
a  sacramentum^  even  by  Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  twelfth  century.  On 
the  other  side,  such  words  as  the  following  of  Bishop  Wazo  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  are  noteworthy:  **Alia  est  et  longe  a 
sacerdotali  differens  vestra  hgec  quam  asseritis  unctio,  quia  per  eam 
vos  ad  mortificandum,  nos  auctore  Deo  ad  vivificandum  ornati 
sumus."  (M.  G.  H.,  SS.  VII.  230.) 
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vehicle  of  grace.  This  was  the  teaching  of  a 
document  adopted  as  his  own  by  the  same  Pope, 
John  XXII.,  and  incorporated  in  a  Bull  directed 
to  Robert  Bruce.  ''  Kings/'  he  says,  "  in  virtue 
of  the  sacred  unction  conferred  upon  them  accord- 
ing to  ancient  tradition,  by  the  venerable  ministers 
of  God,  receive  the  gift  of  a  more  abundant  grace, 
that  they  may  more  manfully  acquit  themselves 
of  their  duty  of  righteous  government,  and  may 
be  guided  by  a  wiser  and  holier  spirit  both  in 
their  own  life  and  in  dealing  with  their  subjects  ;" 
and  the  famous  Grosseteste,  when  questioned  by 
King  Henry  III.  as  to  the  effects  of  the  royal 
unction,  declared  it  to  be  the  **  sign,"  no  doubt  in 
a  quasi-sacramental  sense,  of  the  seven-fold  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  he  is  careful  to  add  that 
no  priestly  character  or  power  to  discharge  priestly 
functions  was  conferred  by  such  a  rite. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  from  an  early  date  attention 
was  directed  towards  the  anointing  as  the  central 
feature  of   the   Coronation    Service.^      How  long 

^  In  the  later  Saxon  and  subsequent  periods,  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  make  much  of  the  Papal  consecration  of  the  child 
Alfred  in  Rome  in  853.  He  was  constantly  looked  upon  as  the 
true  founder  of  the  English  monarchy,  and  in  certain  fancy  portraits 
drawn  of  him  in  mediaeval  times  we  find  that  he  was  represented 
with  an  a77ipulla  of  oil  for  his  special  attribute.  This  may  be 
remarked,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (Claudius  D. 
VI.),  in  which  also  occurs  the  following  statement:  *' Although 
King  Offa  had  released  Britain  from  the  power  of  all  the  under- 
kings,  so  that  he  seemed  to  rule  as  sole  monarch  in  all  the  land, 
still  this  Alfred  is  held  to  be  the  first  sovereign  of  England.  For 
he  was  crowned  and  anointed  by  Leo  the  Pope,  and  he  held  sway 
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such    unction    had    been    in    use    as    a    Christian 
ceremony   it   is  hard    to    say.     We    have    certain 
evidence  of  its  existence  in   Spain  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century ;  so,  too,  the  Order  for 
the   blessing   of  an    Anglo-Saxon    King    in    the 
Egbert  Pontifical  includes  it,  but  the  manuscript 
itself  belongs  only  to  the  tenth  century,  and   we 
cannot  be  sure  that  many  features  may  not  have 
been  interpolated  long  after  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Egbert  himself,  who  died   in  766.     A  very  early 
form    of    Coronation    Service    at    Milan,    as    was 
noticed   above,   which   probably  represents   a   rite 
of  Roman  origin,  does  not    make  any  reference  / 
to  unction  ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  significant  that 
we  hear  nothing  about  the  royal  anointing  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede.      This    fact    alone 
seems  to  me  to  lend  remarkable  support  to  Lord 
Bute's  theory,^  that  the  prayer  of  unction  in  the\    '^. 
Egbertine  Order  is  an   interpolation.      Moreover,  ■ 
the  title  Dei  gratia^  King  by  grace  of  God,  in  old 
Anglo-Saxon  charters,  which  has  been  pleaded  as    ' 
proving  consecration,  seems   to  afford   no  reliable 
evidence  as  to  the  use  of  the  special  rite  of  unction. 
The   ceremonial,    as    it    first    meets    us    in    the 
Egbert  Pontifical,  is  comparatively  simple.     Three 

over  all  England  in  peace.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  v^ithout  cause  that 
we  have  thought  fit  to  set  him  down  as  the  beginning,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  root,  of  the  English  royal  line."  Mr,  Freeman  bears 
witness  to  the  influence  which  this  Roman  hallowing  of  the  child 
Alfred  had  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  (See  The  Months 
October,  1901.) 

^  Scottish  Coronations^  pp.  43,  48,  51. 
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^"  introductory  prayers  or  blessings  precede,  too  long 
to  be  here  quoted,  and  quite  general  in  character, 
and  then  follows  the  unction,  with  the  rubric  that 
oil  was  to  be  poured  from  a  horn  upon  the  head 
of  the  King,  while  the  antiphon,  Unxerunt  Salo- 
monem  (still  used  in  our  day),  was  recited  or  sung  ; 
after  which  one  of  the  Bishops  repeated  the  prayer, 
Dens  electormn  fortitudo^  while  the  other  Bishops 
continued  the  anointing.  This  Deus  electormn 
fortitudo  is  more  directly  significant  than  the  rest 
of  the  ceremony  and  recalls  the  unction  of  "  priests, 
kings,  and  prophets,'^  that  they  might  rule  the 
people  of  Israel,  begging  that  the  newly-elected 
Sovereign  may  be  faithful  as  Aaron  in  the  service 
of  God  and  may  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
kings  of  old,  in  so  far  as  they  governed  in  wisdom 
u^'  and  justice.     In  the    later  recensions  the  prayers 

L^  which  accompanied  the  central  act  of  unction 
became  much  more  elaborate,  and  the  Deus  elec- 
toruni  fortitudo  developed  into  a  consecratory 
Preface,  introduced  with  Surstim  corda^  &c.,  and 
made  to  precede  the  actual  anointing.^ 

In  this  mediaeval  consecration  there  was  nothing, 
save  perhaps  the  bare  mention  of  Aaron's  name, 
to  suggest  that  the  monarch  was  being  ordained 
to  an  ecclesiastical  as  distinct  from  a  secular 
office.^     Much  has   been  made  of  the  wording  of 

^  Strangely  enough  it  is  found  also  as  a  consecratory  Preface  in 
the  Coronation  of  Judith,  856. 

2  In  the  *'  form  "  {i.e.,  the  words  which  accompanied  the  act  of 
anointing)  nothing  of  old  was  said  about  priests.  In  the  Liber 
Regalis  we  read  it  thus  :  ' '  Let  these  hands  be  anointed  with  holy 
oil  as  kings  and  prophets  have  been  anointed." 
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an  earlier  prayer  wherein  supplication  is  offered 
that  the  King  ^'  may  always  walk  rightly  in  the 
way  of  Thy  righteousness,  may  nourish  and  teach, 
defend  and  instruct  Thy  Church  and  people." 
The  prayer  in  question,  Omnipotens  sempiterne 
Deus^  which  was  used  as  early  as  the  Coronation 
of  Louis  the  Stammeror  (877),  appears  in  the 
second  English  recension,  and  is  one  of  those 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  was  almost 
certainly  imported  from  Rome  or  Germany  in  the 
time  of  Otto  the  Great.  Probably  the  passage 
originally  formed  part  of  a  consecration  intended 
for  the  temporal  head  of  Christendom.  At  Rome, 
from  an  early  date,  the  Emperor  himself  was 
described  as  cofistituttis  ad  7'egendam  Ecclesiain 
ttiam  sanctam — "  appointed  to  rule  Thy  Holy 
Church/'  But  the  word  ecclesia  was  used  in  this 
connection  simply  to  designate  *'  the  faithful ''  as 
subjects  alike  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Church. 
No  idea  was  thereby  conveyed  to  a  mediaeval  mind 
that  the  Sovereign  should  teach  or  rule  the  Church 
collectively  as  such,  but  only  that  he  should  give 
good  example  to  his  subjects  individually,  and 
guide  them  to  God  in  so  far  as  they  were  all,  ruler 
and  ruled  alike,  the  Church's  faithful  children. 

The  point  is  made  clear,  though  our  Anglican 
liturgiologists  do  not  of  course  call  attention  to 
this,  by  another  prayer  in  the  same  Order  and  of 
similar  origin  prescribed  for  the  delivery  of  the 
sceptre.  "  Receive  this  sceptre,"  it  says,  "  the  rod 
of  righteousness  ...  by  which  thou  mayest  well 
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govern  thyself  and  defend  Holy  Church,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Christian  people  entrusted  to  thee  by 
God,  from  evil-doers,  correct  the  wicked,  give 
peace  to  the  good,"  &c.  To  "  govern  or  teach  the 
Church "  means,  then,  simply  to  govern  *'  the 
Christian  people  entrusted  to  thee  by  God."  And 
surely  with  the  example  of  such  a  man  as  Alfred 
before  our  eyes,  everywhere  promoting  education, 
and  himself  translating  for  the  special  benefit  of 
his  clergy  religious  works  like  St.  Gregory's 
Pastoral  Care^  or  the  Dialogues^  theie  was  no 
reason  why  the  most  ecclesiastically-minded  should 
not  pray  that  the  King  might  "  nourish  and  teach, 
defend  and  instruct  Thy  people."  But  in  all  that 
is  recorded  of  the  great  Saxon  King  there  is  not 
a  word  to  suggest  that  he  wished  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Church,  or  to  withdraw  it  in  any 
way  from  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

However,  in  later  times  the  ambiguous  import 
of  the  clause  about  teaching  the  Church  seems  to 
have  attracted  attention,  and  for  some  centuries 
past  the  words  "nourish  and  teach,  defend  and 
instruct,"  have  been  omitted  in  the  Coronation 
Service  of  the  Roman  Pontifical.  In  the  modern 
English  Order,  not  only  has  this  preliminary 
blessing  been  eliminated,  but  the  consecratory 
Preface  has  disappeared  .as  a  recognizable  whole, 
though  a  phrase  or  two  is  still  retained  in  the 
prayer  which  now  serves  as  an  apology  for  the 
blessing  of  the  oil.  The  order  of  the  unctions 
has  also  been  changed,  and  while  the  anointing  of 
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the  breast  has  been  restored,  which  was  omitted  in 
the  case  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  mediaeval  unction 
of  the  back,  shoulders,  and  arms^  has  long  been 
discontinued.  The  Siirsum  corda  and  introduc- 
tory forms  which  mark  the  solemn  prayer  of 
consecration,  have,  of  course,  completely  disap- 
peared, along  with  the  Preface  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  sign  of  the  Cross,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  text  of  the  old  prayers,  is  no 
longer  indicated  or  made.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
now  left  which  can  properly  be  called  a  blessing  of 
the  oil.  In  pre-Reformation  times,  of  course, 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  needed,  for  the  oil  used 
was  that  consecrated  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  of 
Maundy  Thursday;  neither  would  a  mediaeval  theo-  j 
logian  have  been  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Legg, 
and  with  the  teaching  of  modern  Anglican 
manuals,    that    any    kind    of    oil     or     perfumed 

^  The  manifold  unction,  including  head  and  hands,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  custom  of  ancient  date  both  in  England  and  France, 
was  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  Rome,  as  it  has  always  been  her  wont 
to  respect  in  liturgical  matters  the  local  usages  that  are  really 
venerable  by  their  antiquity.  But  the  text  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
which  is  represented  in  the  Corpus  Juris  by  a  long  Decretal  of 
Innocent  III.,  does  not  sanction  the  anointing  of  the  head  or  hands 
in  the  case  of  a  temporal  Sovereign,  but  only  of  the  arm.  After  the 
coming  of  Christ,  says  the  Pope,  '^principis  unctio  a  capite  ad 
brachium  est  translata  ut  princeps  ex  tunc  non  unguatur  in  capite  sed 
in  brachio  sive  in  humero  vel  in  armo."  And  again:  *'Refert 
autem  inter  pontificis  et  principis  unctionem  quia  caput  pontificis 
chrismate  consecratur,  brachium  vero  principis  oleo  delinitur,  ut 
ostendatur  quanta  sit  differentia  inter  auctoritatem  pontificis  et 
principis  potestatem."  (Greg.  IX.  Decret,  1.  i.  t.  15,  cap.  i.)  This 
rule  is  adhered  to  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  for  neither  King  nor 
Emperor  are  anointed  on  head  or  hands. 
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ointment  which  contained  more  than  one  ingre- 
dient might  be  called  chrism,  or,  at  any  rate, 
would  serve  the  purpose  as  well. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  this  same  chrism  in 
the  unctions,  a  rather  interesting  question  occurs 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  privilege  by  which  the  King 
of  England,  as  well  as  his  brother  of  France,  was 
anointed  with  the  most  sacred  of  the  three  holy 
oils.^  In  the  case  of  the  French  King  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  chrism,  which  was 
employed  in  all  the  unctions,  was  due  to  the  legend 
of  the  sainte  ampoule,  the  phial  of  oil  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  miraculously  by  a  dove  from 
Heaven  for  the  baptism  of  King  Clovis.  A  drop 
of  this  precious  unguent  was  extracted  from  the 
ampulla  by  means  of  a  golden  needle,  and  mixed 
with  the  chrism  on  a  paten.  It  seems  to  me 
extremely  probable  that  the  chrism  was  introduced 
into  the  English  Coronation  ritual  in  consequence 
of  the  supposed  discovery  of  a  phial  of  oil  given 
by  our  Blessed   Lady  to   St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 

1  Here  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Leopold  Legg's  English  Coronation 
Records,  which  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  the  writers  of  whom 
I  speak  approach  the  subject :  ^'  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  oil  used 
in  Christian  ceremonies,  simple  and  compound.  The  former  is 
simple  olive  oil  ;  the  latter,  in  the  West,  is  a  mixture  of  balsam 
and  olive  oil,  and  is  called  chrisma,  or  'cream.'  The  compound 
oil  was  only  used  on  very  special  occasions,  such  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  Bishop,  and  was  very  holy,  as  unction  with  it  conferred 
sacramental  grace."  (p.  xxxv.)  It  does  not  occur  to  Mr.  Leopold 
Legg  to  mention  that  among  the  *'  very  special  occasions  "  on  which 
alone  this  *'very  holy"  chrism  was  used  must  be  counted  the 
baptism  of  every  infant,  the  confirmation  of  every  child,  the  con- 
secration of  every  chalice  and  paten,  and  so  on, 
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bury  for  the  anointing  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
Dr.  Legg  and  other  writers  object  that  the  chrism 
was  first  used  at  the  Coronation  of  Edward  II., 
when  the  Fourth  Recension  was  adopted,  adding 
that  the  miraculous  oil  was  only  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  same  reign.  But  this  last  statement 
is  misleading.  Friar  Nicholas,  the  Dominican  (who 
must,  I  fancy,  be  identical  with  one  Nicholas 
de  Wysebeche,  the  author  of  a  certain  process 
concerning  St.  Thomas's  oil,  the  title  of  which 
exists  in  a  manuscript  at  Cambridge),  told  Pope 
John  XXII.  a  circumstantial  story  of  the  discovery 
of  the  oil  prior  to  the  Coronation  of  Edward  II., 
adding  that  Duke  John  of  Brabant  had  brought  it 
over  to  England  to  be  used  on  that  occasion,  but 
that  the  King's  counsellors  would  not  permit  this. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  discussion  which  arose 
concerning  this  supposed  heavenly  oil  may  have 
raised  the  whole  question  of  a  revised  Coronation 
Order  ?  If  Friar  Nicholas  spoke  the  truth,  the 
King  had  wished  to  be  anointed  with  the  oil,  but 
the  Bishops,  probably  discrediting  the  cock-and- 
bull  story  of  its  discovery,  had  refused  to  sanction 
this  suggestion.  It  may,  however,  have  occurred 
to  them  as  a  way  of  soothing  the  King's  irritation 
that  a  compromise  might  be  made,  and  that  the 
final  unction  in  the  new  English  rite  might  have  a 
special  solemnity  imparted  to  it  by  the  use  of 
chrism.  This  would  be  a  fairly  intelligible  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  the  English  custom,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  only  a  conjecture. 
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The  oil  was  laid  by  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not 
entirely  lost.  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
again  at  the  Tower  towards  the  end  of  Edward  1 1 1.'s 
reign,  and  this  much  is  certain,  that  an  account 
which  then  got  into  circulation,  and  which  pur- 
ported to  be  St.  Thomas's  own  narrative  of  the 
vision,  engraved  by  him  upon  a  golden  plate  and 
laid  up  with  the  oil,  tallies  accurately  with  the  copy 
which  Friar  Nicholas  held  in  his  hand  in  his 
secret  interview  with  the  Pope  fifty  years  before. 
Richard  II.  paid  the  oil  an  extravagant  and  super- 
stitious reverence,  carrying  the  golden  ampulla 
about  with  him  suspended  round  his  neck. 
Henry  IV.  took  possession  of  the  ampulla  upon 
Richard's  deposition,  and  was  anointed  with  its 
contents  at  his  own  Coronation.  So,  it  would 
seem,  were  the  Kings  of  England  who  succeeded 
him,  although  it  must  be  owned  that  we  hear  very 
little  of  St.  Thomas's  miraculous  oil  after  the  time 
of  its  re-discovery  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Still,  the  following  reference  made  to  it 
by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century  following,  may 
be  accepted  as  probably  accurate  : 

Him  (Henry  VI.)  after  the  seventh  year  of  his  age, 
with  the  consent  of  all  his  people  God  ordained  to  be 
solemnly  crowned  and  anointed,  not  with  common  holy 
oil,  but  with  oil  fore-ordained  by  the  Lord  to  anoint  him 
withal,  which  his  kind  patroness  the  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary  delivered  to  St.  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  phial  {ampulla)  which  even  till  now  is  most 
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carefully   preserved   in  the  keeping  of  the  same  most    f 
Christian    King    Henry,   saying  to  him  :    '*  The   Kings   '/ 
of    England   who    shall    be    anointed     with     this     oil    i 
shall    be    gentle    and     champions    of    the    Church/' ^  / 
by   the   virtue   of    which    unction    duly    conferred    on 
him  and  through  the  touch   of  his  most  pure   hands 
uncontaminated   by   any   stain,    such   as   the   blood  of 
homicide  or  the  passion  of  lust,  those  sick  of  the  King's 
evil  of  whom  physicians  have  despaired  do  even  to  this 
day  receive  by  the  gift  of  the  Lord,  their  desired  health, 
to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God  of  whose  grace  comes  the 
grace  of  healings,  to  the  strengthening  in  fidelity  to  the 
King,  of  all  who  behold  and  assist,  and  to  the  confirm- 
ation by  the  Lord's  approval  of  his  most  undoubted  title.^ 

How  far  the  persuasion  of  the  healing  virtue  of 
the  royal  touch  was  connected  with  the  idea  of 
unction  with  a  miraculous  oil,  it  is  very  difficult 
now  to  decide  with  certainty.  The  French  writers 
of  the  later  middle  ages  undoubtedly  believed  that 
the  privilege  of  curing  the  King's  Evil  was  due  to 
the  sacred  oil  brought  to  St.  Remi  from  heaven, 
though  the  story  was  curiously  mixed  up  with  the 
shrine  of  St.  Marcoul  at  Corbeny,  whither  the  King 
went  the  day  after  his  Coronation,  communicated 
again  in  both  kinds,  as  at  his  Coronation  Mass, 
and  then  touched  for  the  Evil  the  crowds  of 
afflicted   persons   who   had    assembled   there.     In 

^  These  words  appear  in  the  account  which  was  given  to  the 
Pope  by  Friar  Nicholas  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Fortescue's  day,  and  which  was  then  recorded  in  the  secret  Regesta, 
only  examined  in  modern  times. 

*  Sir  John  Fortescue,  De  Titulo  Eduardi  Comitis  Marchice^  i.  p. 70* 
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England,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  this  gift  of 
healing  was  attributed  to  English  Kings  before 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  was  not  therefore 
originally  connected  with  St.  Thomas's  oil,  but  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heritage  which  passed  to  all 
duly  anointed  English  Kings  through  the  virtue 
of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Thus  William  of  Malmesbury  says:  **Those  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  his  (St.  Edward's) 
life  declare  that  he  frequently  treated  this  disease 
in  Normandy.  Hence  in  our  times  there  are 
people  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  assert,  but 
quite  wrongly,  that  the  healing  of  this  malady 
(scrofula)  was  not  due  to  his  sanctity,  but  to  the 
hereditary  privilege  of  his  royal  line."^ 

As  this  was  written  about  seventy  or  eighty 
years  after  the  time  of  St.  Edward,  it  is  clear  that, 
whether  due  to  French  or  English  tradition,  the 
idea  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  gift  was 
already  firmly  estabhshed.  Peter  of  Blois,  how- 
ever, connects  the  healing  directly  with  the  royal 
unction.  Writing  about  1180,  he  says  :  "  Nor  has 
he,  the  King,  received  the  sacrament  of  royal 
unction  {regalis  unctionis  sacramenium)  to  no 
purpose,  and  if  the  efficacy  of  this  were  unknown 
or  doubted,  the  decrease  of  the  plague  .  .  .  and  the 
cure  of  scrofula  would  establish  its  truth  mostfully."^ 
f  "Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  act 
of  anointing,  and  also  of  crowning  are  not  un- 
frequently  referred    to    as  impositio  mantis  nostrce 

•  *  Qesta  Regum^  vol.  i.  p.  27^.         ^  Migne,  P,L,  vol.  207,  p.  440, 
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(note  the  singular) — "the  imposition  of  our  hand/' 
This,  I  take  it,  is  practically  the  sole  ground  for  a 
wonderful  theory  of  certain  High  Church  writers 
that  the  imposition  of  hands  originally  formed 
part  of  the  Coronation  Service.  A  vague  passage 
of  Adamnan  is  indeed  cited,  but  appeal  is  more 
particularly  made  to  a  clause  about  **the  imposi- 
tion of  our  hand  "  which  occurs  in  the  form  for 
the  Coronation  of  the  Queen.  If  the  foreign 
sources  whence  this  prayer  is  derived  are  studied 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  passage  corresponds  to  a 
reference  in  the  prayer  which  immediately  precedes 
and  in  which  the  crown  is  said  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Sovereign's  head  **by  our  hands  though  un- 
worthy." It  is  inconceivable  that  if  imposition  of 
hands  had  really  been  employed  on  such  occa- 
sions in  the  later  middle  ages,  no  rubric  should 
anywhere  mention  the  fact.  Still,  on  the  strength 
of  this  shadowy  theory,  Mr.  Leopold  Legg  in  his 
Suggestions  for  a  revised  form  of  the  Coronation 
Ceremony,  printed  with  episcopal  approbation, 
recommended  the  introduction  of  imposition  of 
hands  into  the  programme  of  the  Coronation 
Service.^ 

^  Still  more  explicit  as  regards  the  expression  of  belief  in  the 
virtue  of  the  unction  is  the  mediaeval  prayer  for  blessing  cramp- 
rings.  **  These  prayers  being  said,  the  King's  highness  rubbeth  the 
rings  between  his  hands,  saying  :  *  Sanctify,  O  Lord,  these  rings, 
and  graciously  bedew  them  with  the  dew  of  thy  benediction,  and 
consecrate  them  by  the  rubbing  of  our  hands,  which  thou  hast  been 
pleased  according  to  our  ministry  to  sanctify  by  an  external  effusion 
of  holy  oil  upon  them  ;  to  the  end  that  what  the  nature  of  the 
metal  is  not  able  to  perform,  may  be  wrought  by  the  greatness  of 
thy  grace  :  through  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.' 


J  jj 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The  "Sacerdotal  Vestures." 

There  is  no  description  of  an  English  sacring 
which  has  been  so  widely  quoted  as  that  which 
Dr.  Legg  justly  calls  '*the  confused  account"  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  child  Henry  VI.  In  it 
occurs  the  passage :  "  They  arrayed  him  like  as  a 
bishop  that  should  sing  Mass,  with  a  dalmatic  like 
a  tunic,  and  a  stole  about  his  neck  but  not  crossed, 
and  sandalled,  and  also  with  hosen  and  shoes  and 
cope  and  gloves  like  a  bishop."  We  have  here  the 
confused  impression  of  an  uncritical  observer,  but 
I  should  be  very  far  from  denying  its  general 
accuracy.  It  seems  likely  enough,  not  only  that 
the  child  looked  like  a  boy-bishop,  but  that  the 
officials  concerned  intended  that  he  should  be 
made  to  look  like  a  Bishop.  They  very  probably 
believed  that  a  King's  Coronation  dress  was  an 
ecclesiastical  one,  just  as  they  probably  believed 
that  chasubles  and  stoles  were  worn  by  the 
Apostles  when  they  first  said  Mass.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  a  particular  garment  was  a 
cope  because  it  looked  like  a  cope,  any  more  than 
it  follows  that  the  word  crayfish  has  anything  to 
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do  with  fish  because  the  last  syllable  is  now  spelt 
the  same  way.  The  question  is  one  of  historical 
evidence. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  "sacerdotal 
vestures  "  and  from  the  Order  of  the  Service  are 
perhaps  the  most  popularly  effective  of  the  pleas 
advanced  to  prove  that  the  King  is  an  ecclesiastic 
consecrated  to  rule  the  Church.  The  matter  is 
stated  thus  by  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen : 

And  the  service  is  a  consecration  or  ordination  akin 
to  that  of  a  bishop.  If  we  look  into  the  service  for  the 
consecration  of  an  English  King,  such  as  we  meet  with 
in  the  middle  ages,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, we  shall  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
consecration  of  a  king  to  that  of  a  bishop.  First,  there 
is  an  oath  by  the  king  to  observe  the  laws  of  St.  Edward, 
as  by  the  bishop  to  obey  the  Metropolitan ;  then  came 
the  litany,  Veni  Creator^  and  a  consecratory  preface 
considered  the  necessary  part  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Bishop,  then  the  anointing,  followed  by  the  delivery  of 
the  royal  insigniay  the  robes  of  which  are  the  same  as 
those  worn  by  a  bishop.  First  the  rochet  or  alb  is  put 
upon  the  king ;  then  the  tunicle  or  dalmatic ;  then  the 
stole  worn  as  a  bishop  wears  it,  that  is,  not  crossed 
before  the  breast ;  last  over  all  the  cope,  adorned  with 
golden  eagles,  which  are  a  sign  of  the  king's  temporal 
authority  as  Emperor  of  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  ceremonies,  other 
writers,  to  drive  the  argument  home,  give  us 
parallel  tables  in  this  form  : 
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Consecration  of  a 
Bishop. 

Oath  of  obedience  to 
the  Metropolitan  See  and 
examination  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

Litany,  laying  on  of 
hands  and  Veni  Creator. 

Collect. 
Consecratory        Preface 
(hke  that  in  the  Eucharist). 

Anointing. 


Delivery  of  crozier,  ring, 
and  mitre,  with  the  book 
of  the  Gospels. 

Eucharist. 


Consecration  of  the 
King. 

Oath  to  observe  the  laws 
of  St.  Edward  and  instruc- 
tion by  the  Archbishop. 

Veni  Creator,  Litany,  and 
anciently  perhaps  laying  on 
of  hands. 

Four  Collects. 
Consecratory        Preface 
(like  that  in  the  Eucharist). 

Anointing. 
Vesting   with    alb,    dal- 
matic, and  stole. 

Girding  with  sword;  deli- 
very of  pallium  regale, 
crown,  ring,  sceptre,  and 
rod. 

Eucharist. 


To  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  rarer 
liturgical  ofifices — and  they  will  probably  constitute 
99  per  cent,  of  the  readers  of  the  manuals  I  am 
describing — these  parallel  columns  will  no  doubt 
seem  to  afford  a  very  impressive  and  conclusive 
argument.  But  the  method  of  parallel  columns 
is  a  little  treacherous,  and  would  serve  equally  to 
prove  that  the  King's  consecration  was  intended 
to  invest  him  with  the  religious  character,  not  only 
of  a  bishop,  but  of  a  nun.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the   main   features  of   these   ecclesiastical 
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offices,  whether  the  persons  to  be  blessed  were 
acolytes,  or  priests,  or  bishops,  or  abbots,  or 
abbesses,  or  nuns,  or  emperors,  follow  invariably 
the  same  broad  lines,  some  of  which,  e.g.,  the  con- 
secratory  Preface,  are  common  to  the  solemn 
blessing  of  inanimate  objects,  e.g.,  bells  or  altars, 
or  palms,  or  churchyards.  In  the  blessing  of 
nuns,  we  have  everything  which  is  found  in  the 
Coronation  Service,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  anointing.  The  preliminary  interrogations, 
the  litany,  with  its  solemn  interpolations  for  the 
special  occasion,  the  Vent  Creator,  the  collects, 
the  elaborate  consecratory  Preface,  the  clothing, 
the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crown,  and  finally 
Holy  Communion,  all  occur  in  due  order.  What 
Dr.  Legg  and  Mr.  Eeles  and  Mr.  Macleane  do  not 
point  out,  is  the  absence,  in  the  formularies  used 
in  blessing,  anointing,  or  bestowing  the  insignia, 
of  any  word  which  would  imply  that  an  eccle- 
siastical character  was  being  imparted.^ 

With  regard  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
ecclesiastical  character  of  the  vestments  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  great  length.  Supposing 
even  that  it  were  fully  admitted  that  amices,  albs, 
dalmatics,  and  buskins  are  necessarily  ecclesiastical 
in    origin,  nothing   would    follow    therefrom.     No 

1  It  is  most  significant,  as  pointed  out  in  the  second  part  of 
this  book,  that  the  Archbishop  of  old,  when  anointing  the  King, 
did  ;/^/ say,  as  the  Archbishop  sa>s  now,  *'Be  thy  head  anointed 
with  holy  oil  as  Kings  priests  and  prophets  were  anointed,"  but 
only  "as  Kings  and  prophets  were  anointed."  I  speak  of  the 
maturely  considered  Order  found  in  the  LiOer  Regalis. 
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words  are  spoken  in  putting  them  on.  They  are 
not  conferred,  as  a  nun's  habit  is  conferred,  by  the 
consecrating  prelate  ;  there  is  not  a  word  to  suggest 
that  they  constitute  any  form  of  investiture.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they 
date  back  to  a  time  when  such  forms  of  attire  were 
not  regarded  as  distinctively  ecclesiastical.  The 
King  having  been  denuded  of  his  apparel  for  the 
^  purposes  of  the  unction,  must  necessarily  be  re- 
^  clothed  before  the  ceremony  can  continue.  The 
re-clothing  is  performed  by  his  attendants,  and  in 
this  proceeding  the  officiating  prelate  takes  a  very 
remote  part.  Moreover,  such  vestments  might 
most  certainly  be  worn  by  a  King  or  Emperor,  to 
whom,  as  I  should  never  dream  of  disputing,  a 
sort  of  honorary  membership  of  Cathedral  Chapters 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  generally  was  fre- 
quently conceded.  The  stole  and  the  cope,  which 
last  Dr.  Legg  declares  to  be  a  Mass  vestment, 
and  only  another  form  of  the  chasuble,  are  in  a 
somewhat  different  position,^  and  better  worth 
discussing. 

Amongst  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  is 
an  extremely  interesting  ivory  book-cover  which 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  reproduced 
as  the  frontispiece  to  this  little  book.  The  six 
medallions  of  which  the  panel  is  made  up  represent 
six   of   the  works  of   mercy   performed   by   some 

^  No  one  who  has  chanced  to  come  across  Dr.  Legg's  remarks 
upon  this  subject  ought  to  neglect  to  read  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop's 
paper  on  the  history  of  the  cope  in  the  Dublin  Review. 
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CORONATION   VESTMENTS 
(from  Sandford's  Coronation  of  James  II.). 
The  Pallium.  B,     The  Supertunica  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

E.    Surcoat  of  Crimson  Satin, 
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royal  personage,  crowned  and  vested  as  a  King. 
In  three  of  the  scenes  he  wears  the  Imperial 
mantle,  in  three  others  a  sort  of  wrap  which  we 
may  conveniently  call  a  lortim.  We  will  deal  with 
the  mantle  first.  It  is,  I  think,  unquestionably 
identical  with  the  pallitim}  which  is  still  delivered 
to  the  King  in  the  Coronation  Service,  and  which, 
following  an  ancient  tradition,  is  still  ornamented 
with  a  floreated  pattern,  in  which  the  Imperial 
eagle  plays  a  prominent  part.  Certainly  this 
garment,  however  closely  it  may  resemble  a  cope, 
and  however  easily  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
cope  by  an  indifferent  spectator,^  is  not,  and  was 
never  meant  to  be,  an  ecclesiastical  vestment.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  form  of  words  in  the 
Coronation  Service  which  accompanied  its  delivery. 

Receive  this  pallium  which  is  formed  with  four 
corners,  to  let  thee  understand  that  the  four  corners  of 
the  world  are  subject  to  the  power  of  God,  and  that  no 
man  can  happily  reign  upon  earth,  who  has  not 
received  his  authority  from  Heaven.  Through  our 
Lord,  &e. 

Or  still  more  clearly  the  formula  in  the  second, 
or  Anglo-Saxon,  Order  : 

Receive  now  the  garment  of  supreme  honour,  to  wit 
the  pallium  of  regal  splendour,  that  it  may  be  to  thee 

^  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  confounded  with  an  Archbishop's 
pallium,  which  is  a  mere  ribbon  of  white  wool. 

^  Very  few  persons  distinguish  between  an  ordinary  cope  or 
pluvialcy  and  the  manliwi  worn  by  the  Pope.  But  the  two  are 
not  the  same  ;    and  a  rubrician  hke  Mgr.    Barbier  de  Montault 
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the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation  and  a  barrier 
against  the  array  of  all  assailants.  Put  on  therefore 
this  ornament  of  regal  dignity,  that  being  enfolded 
therewith  thou  mayest  flourish  in  all  thy  acts  like  King 
David,  and  be  indued  with  the  vigour  of  wisdom  like 
Solomon. 

Obviously  temporal  sovereignty  is  alone  spoken 
of,  and  indeed  in  the  following  prayer  the  pallium 
is  called  the  "  emblem  of  regal  splendour."  More- 
over, this  garment  was  originally  worn  buckled 
over  the  shoulder,  as  we  see  it  in  the  carvings  of 
Queen  Melisende's  book-cover.  A  writer,  quoted 
by  Ducange,  using  this  very  w^ord  palliuni   and 

\  speaking  of  the  Emperor,  tells  us  how  this  four- 
cornered  garment  was  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
and  hung  down  almost  to  the  ground  in  front  and 
behind,  while   the   sides  were   left   comparatively 

i^open.  Similarly  we  find  that  Hoveden  in  des- 
cribing the  Coronation  of  Richard  I.  calls  it 
mantea.  Again,  we  learn  that  when  the  tomb 
of  Edward  I.  was  opened  in  1774,  his  body  was 
found  vested  according  to  ancient  custom  in  his 
coronation  robes,  and  over  the  dalmatic  and  stole 
was  found  the  ''royal  mantle  or  pall,  of  rich 
crimson  satin,  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a 
magnificent  Jil?ula  of  metal  gilt  with  gold."    Lastly, 

waxes  eloquent  upon  the  distinction  between  them.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  sound  historical  foundation  underlying  this,  Like  the 
pallium  regale,  the  mantiini  was  the  robe  of  investiture,  and  when 
it  was  imposed  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Papal  Coronation  the 
officiating  prelate  said  :  *'Investio  te  de  papatu  Romano  ut  proesis 
urbi  et  orbi."  (See  Diemand,  Kaiserky'dnungen^  p.  12.) 
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and  most  instructive  of  all,  I  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  account  given  by  the  Papal  master  of  cere- 
monies, Augustine  Patricius,  of  the  reading  of  the 
seventh  lesson  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  at 
Matins,  in  Rome,  on  Christmas  night,  1468,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Emperor  to  do.^  He  was  vested,  says  the  writer, 
in  a  surplice,  or  cotta,  as  some  call  it,  and  the 
stole  was  put  on  him  as  a  deacon  wears  it,  over 
his  left  shoulder. 

But  when  they  proceeded  to  put  on  the  white 
cloak  {paludamenHun)^  and  were  arranging  the 
opening  of  it  over  the  right  shoulder,  the  Emperor 
protested  and  declared  that  the  opening  ought  to 
be  in  front  and  that  it  w^as  the  privilege  of  the 
Emperor  to  wear  stole  and  cope  like  a  priest.^ 
It  is  plain  that  in  Rome  they  did  not  recognize 
such  a  custom,  though  they  were  willing  to  comply 
with  his   Imperial  Majesty's   requirements    rather 

^  **Indutus  est  lineam  tunicam  quam  nonnulli  cottam,  aliqui 
superpelliceum,  vocant.  Post  haec  stolam  accepit  in  morem  diaconi 
super  humerum  sinistrum  religatum  sub  dextro.  Sed  quum  palu. 
damentum  deinde  album  illi  imponerent  aptarentque  eius  aperturam 
ab  humero  dextro,  ut  aliis  non  initiatis  fieri  solet,  renuit  Imperator, 
aptavitque  illud  cum  apertura  ante  pectus,  asserens  Csesarem  pluvi- 
ale  et  stolam  ad  morem  sacerdotum  gestare  oportere,  atque  ita  ut 
in  magno  Caesareo  sigillo  sculptum  videmus,  ubi  Imperator  in 
majestate  sedens  paludamento  sacerdotal!  et  subtus  stola  in  crucis 
modum  ante  pectus  ornatus  imprimitur.  Quum  diaconi  stolam  ut 
ille  dixerat  vellent  componere,  respondit  Coesar  non  opus  esse 
quicquam  immutari,  quoniam  id  vidcKet  nemo."  (Muratori,  vol. 
xxiii.  210.) 

'"^  We  have  a  famous  picture  by  Albert  Durer  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  so  habited. 
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than  give  offence.  The  incident,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  shows  us  in  an  interesting  way  the  process  by 
which  the  idea  of  such  ecclesiastical  privileges  as 
we  find  claimed  by  royal  personages  in  later  times, 
grew  up  and  developed.  There  is  very  little  in 
the  authorized  ceremonies  or  formularies  of  the 
Church,  and  still  less  in  the  writings  of  theologians 
and  canonists  of  repute,  to  sanction  the  idea  of 
the  ecclesiastical  character  of  a  King.  But  courtly 
flatterers  were  never  wanting  who  made  the  most 
of  every  small  concession  or  compliment,  and 
enlarged  without  scruple  upon  the  idea  of  king 
and  priest  whenever  they  thought  it  would  please 
their  royal  master.  And  their  royal  masters  on 
occasion  welcomed  this  presentment  of  their 
relation  to  the  Church,  believing  it  a  useful  means 
to  strengthen  their  authority  and  to  justify  their 
encroachments  in  matters  that  did  not  strictly 
belong  to  them. 

Upon  the  still  more  interesting  but  also  more 
obscure  question  of  the  "  stole  "  or  armillce  I  can 
touch  but  briefly.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  is 
admitted  by  our  liturgiologists,  and  consists  in 
sum  in  the  fact  that  the  stole,  a  long  narrow  band 
which  is  hung  round  the  neck,  is  in  a  most  curious 
way  confused  and  identified  with  the  armillce^ 
which  ought  literally  to  mean  bracelets,  and  were 
presumably  circlets  for  the  arms.  Sometimes, 
stole  and  armillce  seem  to  have  been  distinct,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  separately  delivered,  but  the 
rubric  of  the  official  Liber  Regalis  treats  the  two 
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things  as  one  ornament  under  the  name  of  arniillce, 
and  explains  that :  "  These  armils  hang  in  the 
manner  of  a  stole  about  the  neck,  and  from  each 
shoulder  to  the  joints  of  the  arms,  where  they  are 
tied  by  silken  bands,  as  may  more  clearly  be  seen 
by  their  structure."  At  the  present  day,  the 
armillce  are  represented  simply  by  a  stole,  which 
seems  in  the  case  of  Queen  Victoria  to  have  been 
worn  like  that  of  a  bishop.  But,  as  the  engraving 
shows,  the  armil  of  King  James  II/s  time  was  still 
obviously  meant  to  be  tied  to  the  elbows.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  only  intelligible  theory 
which  will  reconcile  all  difficulties,  is  suggested  by 
the  development  of  the  sash,  or  scarf,  which  it  is 
convenient  to  call  the  lorum^  and  which  meets  us 
most  conspicuously  in  the  Consular  diptychs. 
That  this  vesture  in  its  more  strictly  ecclesiastical 
character  (a  distinction  granted  originally  by  the 
Emperors  to  the  Popes,  and  through  them  to 
certain  Bishops),  is  now  represented  by  the  archi- 
episcopal  pallium^  a  thin  band  of  white  wool 
encircling  the  neck,  with  pendants  before  and 
behind,  is  almost  certain.  What  is  more,  certain 
writers,  e.g,^  the  distinguished  historian.  Father 
Grisar,  are  inclined  to  connect  with  it  the  origin  of 
the  stole  as  well.  But  in  its  more  secular  aspects 
as  an  ornament  of  royalty,  there  are  many  monu- 
ments of  Byzantine  art  which  suggest  that  this 
one  vesture  became,  so  to  speak,  broken  up  into 
fragments.  It  came  to  be  represented  by  a  band 
of  costly  embroidery  round  the  neck  and  down 
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the  front/  a  band  round  the  waist  of  similar 
material,  and  certain  bands  round  the  arms,  all 
being  probably  sewn  on,  as  mere  stripes  are  sewn 
on,  to  the  tunic  below.  This  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  a  not  uncommon  development  of  the 
lorum  in  its  later  stages  in  Sicily,  Magna  Grecia, 
and  other  places  more  immediately  in  contact 
with    Byzantine    influence.^      Even    the   ivory   of 


Miniature  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Paleologus 
and  his  son.  From  a  MS.  of  Denis  the  Areopagite, 
dated  1408. 

(Copied  from  Bayet,  V Art  Byzantin). 

^  The  nature  of  the  Greek  stole  will  be  remembered,  which  is 
more  like  the  broad  front  orphrey  of  a  chasuble  than  anything  else. 

2  Without  wishing  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  fact,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  common  names  for  the 
lorum  was  subarmalis.     See  Ducange,  s.v. 


The  central  figure  is  copied  from  the  diptych  of  the  Consul  Anastasius 
Probus,  A.D.  517. 

The  figure  on  the  right  holding  the  orb  is  a  contemporary  representation 
of  Leo  VI.,  surnamed  the  Philospher,  who  became  Emperor  of  the  East 
A.D.  ^^^6,  during  the  lifetime  of  King  Alfred. 

The  figure  on  the  left  depicts  the  Emperor  Michael  Paleologus,  who  died 
in  A.D.  1282. 
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Queen  Melisende,  or  the  figures  of  the  Emperors 
depicted  in  the  Bollandist  cut  on  either  side 
of  the  Consul,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
already  suggest  the  idea  of  the  "  breaking  up " 
of  the  lorum.  In  any  case  the  conception 
of  a  single  garment,  or  insigne,  that  had  multi- 
plied itself  into  stole,  bracelets,  and  sword- 
belt,  seems  to  fit  in  better  than  any  other 
theory  yet  suggested,  with  both  the  character, 
order,  and  form  used  in  the  Liber  Regalis  for 
the  delivery  of  the  armillce,  and  girding  of  the 
sword. 

Moreover,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  theory 
derives  considerable  confirmation  from  the  earliest 
Continental  allusions  to  the  armillce  as  a  part  of 
the  Coronation  insignia.  We  have  been  led,  it  will 
be  remembered,  to  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Diemand 
that  our  Anglo-Saxon  Ordo  was  founded  upon  the 
models  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  about  the 
time  of  Eadgar.  Now  it  is  just  at  the  beginning 
of  that  same  century  that  we  find  the  first  mention 
of  the  armillcB  in  Germany,  and  always  closely 
connected  with  the  sword  and  a  garment  of  some 
kind  here  called  chlamis.  In  the  later  accounts  of 
German  coronations  we  cease  to  hear  of  armillce 
and  begin  to  hear  of  a  stole.  In  England  we  find 
an  object  which  resembles  a  stole,  but  this  object 
is  called  an  armil.  It  would  need  too  much  space 
to  trace  out  the  argument  at  length,  but  I  think 
that  at  least  a  fair  case  has  been  made  out  to 
prove  that  no  shred  of  ecclesiastical  significance 
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can  fairly  be  attached  to  the  so-called  sacerdotal 
vestures. 


Christ    our    Lord    crowning    King 
Roger   II.   of    Sicily,    from   a   mosaic, 
c,    1 143,    at    Palermo. 
(Copied  from  Bayet,  V Art  Byzantin,) 
^  See  Widukind,   ii.    i  :    '*Altare   super  quod  insignia  regalia 
posita  erant,  gladius  cum  balteo,  clamis  cum  armillis,  baculus  cum 
sceptre  ac  diademate." 

lb.  i.  25.     **Sumptis  igitur  his  insigniis,   lancea  sacra,  armillis 
aureis  cum  clamide,  et  veterum  gladio  regum  ac  diademate." 

Cf.  Benzo,  i.  9.  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte^  vi.  p.  289. 
Frensdorff,  Zur  Geschichte  de7'  deutschen  Reich sinsi^nien. 


Part    II 


THE    FORM   AND    ORDER 


OF 

THEIR  MAJESTIES'  CORONATION. 


^be  form  anb  ®rber 
of  tbeir  flDaJeetica'  Coronation. 

June  22nd,  1911. 


[N.B. — Those  prayers  or  portions  of  prayers  which  date  from 
before  the  Reformation  are  here  printed  in  Clarendon  type.] 

SECT.  I. 
The  Preparation. 

In  the  morning  upon  the  day  of  the  Coronation  early, 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  Ampulla^  be  filled  with 
Oil  and,  together  with  the  Spoon, ^  be  laid  ready  upon 
the  Altar  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

^  Like  the  other  regalia  the  ampulla  now  used  is  of 
relatively  modern  date.  "  The  Regalia  or  royal  ornaments," 
wrote  Archbishop  Sancroft,  "heretofore  preserved  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Church  of  Westminster  for  these  great 
solemnities  were  by  the  sacrilegious  rapine  of  the  rebellious 
Commons,  all  but  St.  Edward's  chair  [sic]^  taken  away,  sold 
and  embezzled  ;  whereupon  when  Charles  II.  was  to  be 
crowned,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  direct  the  form  and 
fashion  in  which  each  particular  was  to  be  new  made  as 
like  the  old  ones  as  they  could."  The  ampulla  in  actual  use 
is  accordingly  made  in  the  form  of  an  eagle.  Its  predecessor, 
destroyed  under  the  Commonwealth,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  same  vessel  which,  in  the  days  of  Edward  II.,  was 
brought  to  light  and  declared  to  be  that  given  by  our  Lady 
to  St.  Thomas  full  of  miraculous  oil.  The  eagle- shape  of 
the  present  ampulla  consequently  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  this  curious  legend. 

^  The  Spoon  of  silver  gilt  is  an  ancient  spoon,  said  to  be 
of  thirteenth  century  workmanship.  But  it  was  not  originally 
designed  for  its  present  purpose,  and  its  connection  with  the 
regalia  dates  only  from  1660. 
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The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  Assistant  being  already 
vested  in  their  Copes,  the  Procession  shall  be 
formed  immediately  outside  of  the  West  door  of  the 
Church,  and  shall  wait  till  notice  is  given  of  the 
approach  of  their  Majesties,  and  shall  then  begin 
to  move  into  the  Church. 


SECT.  II. 

The  Entrance  into  the  Church. 

The  King  and  Queen,  as  soon  as  they  enter  at  the  West 
Door  of  the  Church,  are  to  be  received  with  the 
following  Anthem,  to  be  sung  by  the  Choir  of  West- 
minster. 

Anthem.^ 

1  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  We  will  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand 
in  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  is  built  as  a 
city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself.  O  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem  :  they  shall  prosper  that  love 

2  This  anthem,  taken  from  the  beginning  of  Psalm  cxxi., 
Lcetatus  sum  in  his  qucB  dicta  sunt  mihi^  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  this  place  before  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  not  invariably  since  then.  In  the  middle  ages  and  for 
centuries  afterwards  the  King  and  Queen  with  all  the  great 
lords  came  on  foot  in  solemn  procession  from  Westminster 
Hall,  conducted  by  the  Bishops,  and  formerly  also  by  the 
monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  who  sang  appropriate 
antiphons  on  the  way.  Both  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
and  for  some  time  after  it,  it  was  the  custom  to  sing  the 
antiphon  Firmetur  manus  tua  on  the  King's  entry  into  the 
church. 
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thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walk,  and  plenteousness 
within  thy  palaces. 

The  King  and  the  Queen  shad  in  Ihe  mean  time  pass  up 
the  body  of  the  Church,  into  and  through  the  Choir, 
and  so  up  the  stairs  to  the  Theatre;^  and  having 
passed  by  their  thrones,  they  shall  make  their  humble 
adoration,^  and  then  kneeling  at  the  faldstools  ^  set 
foi  them  before  their  Chairs  of  Estate  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Altar,  use  some  short  private  prayers  ; 
and  after,  sit  down  in  their  chairs. 

*  The  "theatre"  {pulpituifi)  is  simply  a  platform  con- 
structed according  to  pre-Reformation  precedent  between 
the  choir  and  the  altar  in  order  that  the  Sovereign  may  be 
better  seen.  It  seems  to  have  varied  much  in  height.  At 
Edward  VJ.'s  coronation  we  read  that  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  steps  led  up  to  it  from  the  west  side. 

^  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  "  humble  adora- 
tion," at  least  indirectly,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  practice 
of  venerating  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  in  mediaeval 
England  was  almost  invariably  suspended  above  the  prin- 
cipal altar.  Long  after  the  Reformation  the  custom  of  bowing 
or  bending  the  knee  to  the  altar  upon  entering  the  church 
lingered  on.  This  salutation  on  entering  the  church  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Liber  Regalis  nor  in  Charles  I.'s  Ordo^  but 
it  was  probably  observed  in  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prostration  spoken  of  in  all  mediaeval  orders  was  not  a 
mere  salutation,  but  an  attitude  to  be  maintained  throughout 
the  Ve7ii  Creator^  the  litany,  and  other  long  prayers. 

^  Faldstool  in  this  place  means  little  more  than  priedieu. 
It  is  not  used  like  a  bishop's  faldstool  for  sitting  upon  as 
well  as  kneeling.  The  word  has  existed  in  our  language 
from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  though  its  elements  are 
Teutonic  and  it  is  only  a  variant  of  folding-stool,  it  seems 
to  have  come  to  us  through  the  late  Latin  faldi-stoliurn. 
Fauteuil^  strange  to  say,  is  etymologically  the  same  word. 
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SECT.  III. 

The  Recognition^ 

The  King  and  Queen  being  so  placed,  the  Archbishop 
shall  turn  to  the  East  part  of  the  Theatre,  and 
after,  together  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  Lord  High  Constable  and  Earl 
Marshal  (Garter  King  of  Arms  preceding  them), 
shall  go  to  the  other  three  sides  of  the  Theatre  in 
this  order,  South,  West,  and  North,  and  at  every  of 
the  four  sides  shall  with  a  loud  voice  speak  to  the 
People :  And  the  King  in  the  meanwhile,  standing 
up  by  his  chair,  shall  turn  and  show  himself  unto 
the  People  at  every  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Theatre, 
as  the  Archbishop  is  at  every  of  them,  the  Arch- 
bishop saying : 

SIRS,  I  here  present  unto  you  King  GEORGE, 
the  undoubted  King  of  this  Realm  :  Wherefore 
All  you  who  are  con:ie  this  day  to  do  your 
homage  and  service,  Are  you  willing  to  do  the 
same  ? 

The  People  signify  their  willingness  and  joy,  by  loud  and 
repeated  acclamations,  all  with  one  voice  crying  out, 

God  save  King*  GEORGE. 

^  Although  this  recognition  is  in  substance  very  ancient, 
it  was  in  pre-Reformation  times  a  formality  carried  out  by 
the  Church  alone  without  the  intervention  of  the  secular 
lords.  The  Archbishop  was  bidden  to  address  the  people, 
while  the  King  showed  himself  to  them,  enquiring  "their 
will  and  consent  regarding  the  consecration  of  the  said 
prince"  (see  above,  p.  24).  Another  text  of  the  fourth 
Coronation  Order  (Harl.  561)  seems  to  speak  of  a  second 
recognition,  and  connects  it  with  the  sermon  which  was 
preached  in  this  place  by  one  of  the  bishops.  All  this,  as 
here,  preceded  the  Taking  of  the  Oath.  In  the  second  and 
third  English  Orders  the  oath  was  first  taken  by  the  King 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  people  followed.     It  will  be 
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Then  the  Trumpets  shall  sound. 

The  Bible,  Paten,  and  Chalice^  shall  be  brought  by  the 
Bishops  who  had  borne  them,  and  placed  upon  the 
Altar. 

The  Lords  who  carry  in  procession  the  Regalia,  except 
those  who  carry  the  Swords,^  shall  come  near  to  the 
Altar,  and  present  in  order  every  one  what  he  carries 
to  the  Archbishop,  who  shall  deliver  them  to  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  to  be  by  him  placed  upon  the 
Altar. 

remembered  that  at  the  Coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror 
serious  outrages  were  committed  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Norman  guards  outside  the  church,  who  misinterpreted,  or 
pretended  to  misinterpret,  the  shouts  of  the  people  as  a 
hostile  demonstration. 

^  This  bringing  of  the  paten  and  chalice  in  procession 
is  a  direct  survival  of  the  mediaeval  practice,  but  the  chalice 
and  paten  so  borne  were  not  intended  primarily  for  use  in 
the  Mass,  but  formed  part  of  the  regalia^  and  were 
accounted  relics.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the 
precise  value  of  the  tradition  which  declared  this  stone 
chalice  set  with  gems,  together  with  the  gold  paten,  as 
well  as  the  sceptres,  vestments,  and  one  of  the  royal 
crowns,  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 
But  they  were  held  to  be  relics  not  less  truly  than  the 
mortal  remains  preserved  in  the  venerated  shrine  imme- 
diately behind  the  altar,  and  great  indignation  was 
expressed  when,  at  the  Coronation  of  Edward  II.,  Piers 
Gaveston  was  suffered  to  carry  the  crown  of  St.  Edward 
with  his  "polluted  hands"  {inquinatis  7nanibus^  see  Annales 
Paulim,  p.  261).  St.  Edward's  "stone  chalice"  seems  to 
have  been  used  to  present  the  King,  as  was  then  the  custom, 
with  a  draught  of  wine  after  Communion.  The  King  of 
England  had  not,  like  the  King  of  France,  the  privilege  of 
communicating  in  both  kinds  at  the  Mass  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  parallels  between 
English  and  German  coronation  usages  is  the  tendency  to 
confuse  relics  and  regalia.     See  Frensdorff,  p.  44. 

^  Of  the  three  swords  a  full  account  has  been  given 
above,  p.  50.  They  seem  to  have  been  introduced  as 
symbolical  of  the  three  promises  contained  in  the  primitive 
form  of  royal  oath,  viz.,  protection  to  the  Church,  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  mercy  in  all  judgments. 
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SECT.    IV. 

The  Litany.^^ 

Then  followeth  the  Litany,  to  be  sung  by  two  Bishops, 
vested  in  copes,  and  kneeUng  at  a  faldstool  on  the 
middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  Theatre,  the  Choir 
singing  the  responses. 

0  God  the  Father  of  Heaven,  &c.ii 

^^  The  *'  first  oblation  "  which  for  nearly  800  years  preceded 
the  Litany  and  formed  a  Section  by  itself,  has  been  omitted 
in  the  present,  as  in  the  last.  Order  with  the  view  of  shorten- 
ing the  service. 

1^  It  has  not  seemed  worth  while  to  print  the  Litany  here 
in  extenso.  Though  curtailed,  the  form  followed  is  that 
which  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  nothing 
being  added  which  is  special  to  the  occasion.  As  is  well 
known,  this  Anglican  version  omits  all  the  invocations  of 
the  Saints,  thus  departing  from  the  universal  usage  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  very 
earliest  times.  But  in  general,  the  Anglican  litany  has 
retained  the  other  leading  features  of  this  ancient  form  of 
prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  striking  detail  of  the 
Catholic  litany,  as  used  upon  such  occasions  as  the  present, 
has  long  disappeared  from  the  Coronation  Service.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  moment  externally  more  impressive  in  all  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  than  when,  in  the  Ordination  Service, 
or  even  in  that  for  the  consecration  of  nuns,  as  the  candi- 
dates lie  prone  on  their  faces  before  the  altar,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  recite  the  litanies,  the  Bishop  rises 
alone  to  his  feet  to  interpolate  three  special  clauses  of 
blessing  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  prostrate 
forms.  A  similar  insertion  was  made  of  old  in  the  Corona- 
tion Litany,  and  the  rubric  is  explicit  that  the  King  was 
throughout  to  lie  "humbly  prostrate,"  as  we  see  the  sacred 
ministers  do  during  the  litanies  of  Holy  Saturday,  cushions 
being  placed  on  the  ground  for  his  convenience.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  as  the  clause  formerly  interpolated, 
"  that  Thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
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The  Bishops  who  have  sung  the  Litany  shall  then  return 
to  their  places. 


SECT.  V. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Communion  Service.^^ 
The  Introit. 

Let  my  prayer  come  up  into  thy  presence  as 
the  incense  :  and  let  the  lifting*  up  of  my  hands 
be  as  an  evening*  sacrifice.  ^^ 

Thy  servant  here  present  in  Thy  love,  justice,  and  holiness," 
already  occurs  equivalently  in  the  ordinary  Anglican  litany, 
there  was  no  longer  need  of  any  special  insertion.  With 
reference  to  the  supposed  sacred  character  imparted  to  the 
King  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  in  the  Ordination 
Litany  God  was  asked  "to  bless  4^,  sanctify  "i-,  and  con- 
secrate ►}•  these  Thy  chosen  ones,"  in  the  Coronation 
Litany  in  its  mediaeval  form  He  was  only  besought  "to 
confirm  the  King  in  love  and  holiness."  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  there  is  some  variation  in  the  texts, 
and  that  in  the  present  Roman  Pontifical  the  terms  "  bless 
►f-  and  consecrate  "i* "  are  used. 

1'^  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  English  Orders  the 
Coronation  ceremonies  were  completed  before  Mass 
began.  In  the  first,  or  Egbertine  Order,  the  Coronation 
Service  was  inserted  in  the  Mass  after  the  Gospel.  Whether 
designedly  or  not,  the  modern  arrangement,  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  has  reverted,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  programme  of  Archbishop  Egbert.  I  say, 
"  in  some  measure,"  because  the  throwing  the  litany  outside 
the  Communion  Service,  while  the  unctions,  &c.,  to  which 
the  litany  belongs  are  made  to  take  place  within  it,  is 
contrary  to  all  analogy  and  to  all  good  order. 

^^  I  count  these  words,  taken  from  Psalm  cxl.  2,  as  part  of 
the  ancient  liturgy.  But  they  were  used  in  the  middle  ages 
to  serve  as  the  Gradual  of  the  Coronation  Mass,  and  not,  as 
here,  for  the  Introit  of  the  rite  by  which  the  Mass,  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  been  replaced. 
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Then    the    Archbishop    shall    begin   the   Communion 
Service. ^^ 

0  GOD,  who  providest  for  thy  people  by  thy 
power, ^^  and  rulest  over  them  in  love :  Grant 

1*  The  present  Order  omits  in  this  place  the  prayer, 
"  Almighty  God  unto  whom  all  hearts  be  open,''  which  has 
been  said  since  William  and  Mary.  It  was  a  translation  of 
Deus  cui  omne  cor  patet,  and  was  itself  an  ancient  prayer 
found  in  certain  manuscripts  of  the  so-called  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  but  it  was  not  in  pre- Reformation  times  intro- 
duced into  the  Coronation  Service.  Even  if  Alcuin  be 
assumed  to  be  the  author,  one  is  astonished  to  find  a  litur- 
giologist  of  the  eminence  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere,  in  a 
recent  work  {A  New  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer^  1900)?  making  the  statement  (p.  477,  note  8)  that 
"  this  collect  is  probably  of  English  origin,''  while  Dr.  J.  H. 
Blunt  declares,  though  his  own  facts  contradict  him,  that  it 
"  is  not  found  in  the  Roman  Liturgy,"  and  that  it  *'  is 
preserved  almost  solely  by  the  Church  of  England."  So  far 
from  this,  the  prayer  is  one  which  many  priests  say  every 
day  of  their  lives,  and  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  hanging  up 
in  every  sacristy  throughout  the  Catholic  world  as  part  of 
the  P7'CEparatio  ad  Missam  pro  opportunitate  Sacerdotis 
Facienda.  But  besides  this,  it  is  the  collect  assigned  for  one 
of  the  Masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  this  way  it  comes  to 
be  printed  at  least  twice  over  in  every  Roman  Missal. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Blunt,  to  whom  Mr.  Frere  approvingly  refers, 
informs  us  that  the  prayer  was  probably  due  to  St.  Gregory  (!), 
Abbot  of  Canterbury  (!!),  A.d.  780,  citing  Muratori  as  his 
authority  (!!!).  This  astounding  series  of  blunders  is  retained 
seemingly  in  the  very  latest  edition  of  Dr.  Blunt's  popular 
work.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that 
the  prayer,  in  accordance  with  mediaeval  precedent,  should 
not  be  retained  in  the  English  Coronation  Order. 

^^  This  ancient  prayer,  the  Deus  qui  populis  tuis  virtute 
consults^  has  formed  part  of  the  Coronation  ritual  since 
the  earliest  recension  of  all,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  case  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  It  now 
appears  in  its  present  position  for  the  second  time,  for  at 
the  Victorian  Coronation  it  was  attached  to  the  Litany. 
We  have  perhaps  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  this 
collect  to  be  of  English  origin,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
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unto  this  thy  servant  GEORGE,  our  King*,  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  grovernment,  that  being 
devoted  unto  thee  with  all  his  heart,  he  may 
so  wisely  g^overn  this  kingfdom,  that  in  his  time 
thy  Church  and  people  may  continue  in  safety 
and  prosperity ;  and  that,  persevering*  in  good 
works  unto  the  end,  he  may  through  thy  mercy 
come  to  thine  everlasting  kingdom ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  who  liveth,  &c.    Amen. 

At  this  point  also  the  Commandments  were  recited  in 
most  of  the  more  recent  EngHsh  Coronations.  They  have 
been  omitted  in  the  last  and  present  Order. 

The  Epistle.1^ 

To  be  read  by  one  of  the  Bishops. 

I   S.  Pet.  ii.  13. 

SUBMIT  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  &c. 

The  -Gospel. 

To  be  read  by  another  Bishop,  the  King  and  Queen 
with  the  people  standing. 

found  in  the  Egbert  Pontifical.  On  the  contrary,  the  prayer 
has  clearly  been  elaborated  out  of  one  for  the  Pope  which 
appears  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  beginning  Detcs  qui 
popiilis  tuts  INDULGENTIA  co7tsulis,  and  an  intermediate 
form  was  used  at  the  Coronation  of  Charles  the  Bald  as 
King  of  Lotharingia  in  869.  This  last  text  is  probably  older 
than  that  in  the  Rouen  Pontifical,  or  than  any  other  manu- 
script containing  the  prayer  in  question. 

1^  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  the  same  as  those  read  in 
the  Coronation  Mass  before  the  Reformation,  though  the 
extracts  do  not  end  at  precisely  the  same  point.  The  same 
Gospel  also  appears  in  the  very  earliest  Order  of  all,  that  of 
Egbert's  Pontifical. 
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S.  Matth.  xxii.  15. 

THEN  went  the  Pharisees  and  took  counsel 
how  they  migrht  entangrle  him  in  his  talk,  &c. 

Then  ^"^  shall  be  sung  the  Creed  following,  the  King  and 
Queen  with  the  people  standing  as  before. 

I  Believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almigfhty,  &c. 


SECT.   VI. 

The   Sermon. 

At  the  end  of  the  Creed  ^^  one  of  the  Bishops  shall  be 
ready  in  the  Pulpit,  placed  against  the  pillar  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Theatre,  and  begin  the 
Sermon,^^  which  is  to  be  short,  and  suitable  to  the 
great  occasion. 

And  whereas  the  King  was  uncovered  during  the  saying 
of  the  Litany  and  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Service ;  when  tl\e  Sermon  begins  he  shall 
put  on  his  Cap  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with 
ermins,  and  so  continue  to  the  end  of  it. 


^''  According  to  the  mediaeval  ritual,  after  the  chanting  of 
the  Gospel  the  book  was  brought  to  the  King  and  Queen 
to  kiss  before  even  it  was  kissed  by  the  officiating  Arch- 
bishop. 

1^  Although  in  the  pre- Reformation  Orders  the  sermon 
was  preached  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  and 
outside  of  the  Mass,  the  actual  Order  follows  mediaeval 
English  precedent  in  placing  the  sermon  after,  rather  than 
before,  the  Nicene  Creed.  In  fact,  the  sermon  of  old 
generally  followed  the  chanting  of  the  Offertory. 

^^  The  sermon,  if  we  may  trust  MS.  Harl.  561,  was  formerly 
sometimes  made  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  new 
Sovereign  to  the  people  and  asking  their  formal  acceptance 
of  him  as  King. 
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On  his  right  hand  shall  stand  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  beyond  him,  on  the  same  side,  the  Lords  that 
carry  the  Swords ;  On  his  left  hand  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 

The  two  Bishops  that  support  the  Queen  shall  stand  on 
either  side  of  her. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Altar  shall  sit  the  Archbishop 
in  a  purple  velvet  Chair;  and  the  other  Bishops 
along  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  betwixt  him  and  the 
Pulpit.  On  the  south  side,  east  of  the  King's  Chair, 
nearer  to  the  Altar,  shall  be  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster,2<^  the  rest  of  the  Bishops,  who  bear  any  part 
in  the  Service,  and  the  Prebendaries  of  Westminster. 


SECT.   VIL 

The  Oath. 

His  Majesty  having  already  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of 
February,  191 1,  in  the  presence  of  the  Two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  made  and  signed  the  Declaration 
prescribed, 21  the  Archbishop  shall,  after  the  Sermon 
is  ended,  go  to  the  King,  and  standing  before  him, 
administer  the  Coronation  Oath,  first  asking  the 
King, 

Sir,  IS  your  Majesty  willing  to  take  the  Oath  ? 

And  the  King  answering, 

I  am  w^illing. 

2^  Throughout  the  service  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  functions  discharged  by 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  in  pre- Reformation  times. 

2^  In  the  case  of  Anne,  George  L,  George  II.,  and 
George  III.,  the  Protestant  Declaration  not  having  been 
previously  made  and  signed,  it  was  here  exacted  of  the 
Sovereign,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Here,  then,  in  the  middle  of 
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The  Archbishop  shall  minister  these  questions ;  and  the 
King,  having  a  Book  in  his  hands,  shall  answer  each 
Question  severally  as  follows. ^^ 

Archb.  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear 
to  govern  the  People  of  this  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions 
thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  Statutes  in 
Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respective  Laws 
and  Customs  of  the  same  ? 

King.     I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

Archb.  Will  you  to  your  power  cause  Law 
and  Justice,  in  Mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  Judgfments  ? 

King.    I  will. 

Archb.  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
maintain  the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Profession  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion 
established  by  Law  ?     And  will  you  maintain  and 

the  Communion  Service,  or,  as  half  the  writers  who  treat 
of  the  Coronation  would  now  call  it — the  Mass,  four 
"  Supreme  Governors "  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
solemnly  declared  in  the  Presence  of  God  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  entire 
Episcopate,  not  only  that  the  Established  Church  of 
England  is  Protestant,  but  that  "  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  as  it  is  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous."  Of  the  matters  connected  with 
the  Oath  itself  I  have  already  spoken  above,  pp.  40 — 52. 

^2  Although  only  a  few  scattered  phrases  are  retained 
of  the  wording  of  the  old  oath  prescribed  in  the  Liber 
Regalis^  the  interrogation  of  the  Sovereign  by  the  Arch- 
bishop has  been  adhered  to.  This  feature  is  not  found  in 
the  earliest  English  Orders,  but  was  borrowed,  at  the 
time  that  the  Liber  Regalis  was  compiled,  from  Roman  and 
Imperial  precedents. 
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preserve  inviolably  the  Settlement  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline, 
and  Government  thereof,  as  by  Law  established  in 
England  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  England,  and  to  the  Churches  there 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  Rights  and 
Privileges,  as  by  Law  do  or  shall  appertain  to 
them,  or  any  of  them  ? 

King.     All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

Then  the  King  arising  out  of  his  Chair,  supported  as 
before,   and  assisted  by  the   Lord  Great  Chamberlain, 

the  Sword  of  State  being  carried  before  him, 
Tht  Bible  to  shall  go  to  the  Altar,  and  there  being 
be  brought.       uncovered,  make  his  Solemn  Oath  in  the 

sight  of  all  the  People;  to  observe  the 
premisses :  laying  his  right  hand  upon  the  Holy 
Gospel  in  the  Great  Bible,  (which  was   before  carried 

in  the  procession  and  is  now  brought 
And  a  Silver  from  the  Altar  by  the  Archbishop,  and 
Standish.  tendered  to   him    as  he  kneels  upon  the 

steps),  saying  these  words  : 

The  thingrs  which  I  have  here  before  pro- 
mised, I  will  perform,  and  keep. 

So  help  me  God.^^ 

Then  the  King  shall  kiss  the  book,  and  sign  the  Oath. 

^^  This  oath  is  not  formally  set  down  in  the  Liber  Regalis^ 
but  Maskell  quotes  similar  words  from  the  Devyse  for  the  X' 


Coronation  of  Henry  VIII.  /^ 
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SECT.  VIII. 

The  Anointing. 

The  King  having  thus  taken  his  Oath,  shall  return  again 
to  his  Chair ;  and  both  he  and  the  Queen  kneeling 
at  their  Faldstools,  the  Archbishop  shall  begin  the 
Hymn,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  and  the  Choir  shall 
sing  it  out. 

Hymn. 
Come  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 

This    being    ended,    the    Archbishop    shall    say    this 
Prayer  :  ^^ 

O    LORD,    Holy  Father,  who   by   anointing: 
with  Oil  didst  of  old  make  and  consecrate  king's, 

2*  This  prayer  has  been  modified  from  the  consecratory 
Preface  which  stands  in  this  place  in  the  Liber  Regalis. 
It  still  retains  some  phrases  of  the  old  Deus  electorum 
fortitudo  which  is  certainly  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old,  and  which  like  the  antiphon  following,  "Zadok  the 
Priest,"  appears  in  the  Egbertine  Order.  This  same  Deus\ 
electormn  fortitudo  is  found  in  the  Coronation  Order  or 
Queen  Judith,  who  was  anointed  Queen  by  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Rheims,  in  856.  The  modern  prayer  is  spoken 
of  as  "  the  blessing  of  the  oil,''  and  the  words  "  bless  the 
oil"  occur  in  it  in  the  form  for  William  and  Mary.  But 
they  were  omitted  under  Anne,  and  only  the  marginal, 
rubric  survives  to  show  that  there  had  been  any  idea  of] 
such  a  thing.  It  is  to  my  thinking  quite  misleading  toi 
insinuate  that  the  mediaeval  consecratory  Preface  was| 
derived  from  the  Maundy  Thursday  Service  and  wasl 
intended  to  bless  the  oil.  The  oil  in  the  middle  ages  was! 
blessed  already.  The  fact  is  that  the  Anglican  Archbishops | 
of  the  eighteenth  century  thought  that  any  direct  blessingj 
of  the  oil  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  superstitious,  and| 
deliberately  dispensed  with  it. 
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priests,  prophets,  to  teach  and  govern  thy 
people  Israel :  Bless  and  sanctify  thy  chosen 
servant     GEORGE,     who     by     our     office     and 

ministry  is  now  to  be  anointed 
Here  the  Arch-  with  this  Oil,^^  and  consecrated 
bishop  is  to  lay  King  of  this  Realm  :  Strengthen 
his  hand  upon  him,  O  Lord,  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Ampulla.        the  Comforter  ;  Confirm  and  stab- 

lish  him  with  thy  free  and  princely 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  government,  the 
Spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  the  Spirit 
of  knowledge  and  true  godliness,  and  fill  him, 
O  Lord,  with  the  Spirit  of  thy  holy  fear,  now  and 
for  ever.     Amen. 

This  Prayer  being  ended,  the  Choir  shall  sing : 

Anthem. 

Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet 
anointed  Solomon  king*;  and  all  the  people 
rejoiced  and  said:  God  save  the  king:,  Long- 
live  the  king",  May  the  king*  live  for  ever. 
Amen.     Hallelujah. 

25  At  the  time  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Czar  much  was  made 
in  England  of  the  fact  that  the  English  and  the  Russian 
Church  were  at  one  in  the  practice,  or  indeed  the  privilege, 
of  using  a  compound  oil,  "a  true  cream,"  for  their  Corona- 
tion ceremonies.  It  now  appears  that  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts  a  simple  oil  has  been  used  at  English  Coro- 
nations. Moreover,  no  mediaeval  English  Bishop  would 
for  a  moment  have  allowed  that  an  unguent  made  out  of 
ben-nut,  mixed  with  manifold  ingredients,  and  irregularly 
blessed  outside  the  solemn  consecration  of  Maundy 
Thursday,  was  fit  matter  to  be  used  for  any  unction  what- 
ever. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  King  rising  from  his  devotions, 
having  been  disrobed  of  his  crimson  Robe  by  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  having  taken  off  his 
Cap  of  State,  shall  go  before  the  Altar,  supported 
and  attended  as  before. 

The  King  shall  sit  down  in  King  Edward's  Chair  2(> 
(placed  in  the  midst  of  the  area  over  against  the 
Altar,  with  a  faldstool  before  it),  wherein  he  is  to  be 
anointed.  Four  Knights  of  the  Garter  shall  hold 
over  him  a  rich  Pall  of  Silk,  or  Cloth  of  Gold :  The 
Dean  of  Westminster,  taking  the  Ampulla  and  Spoon 
from  off  the  Altar,  shall  hold  them  ready,  pouring 
some  of  the  holy  Oil  into  the  Spoon,  and  with  it 
the  Archbishop  shall  anoint  the  King  in  the  form  of 
a  Cross : 

1.  On  the  crown  of  his  head,  saying, 

1/       Be   thy   Head    anointed    with   Holy   Oil,  as 
king^s,  priests,  and  prophets  were  anointed. 

2.  On  the  breast,  saying, 

Be  thy  Breast  anointed  with  Holy  Oil. 

3.  On  the  palms  of  both  the  hands,  saying,^^ 

Be  thy  Hands  anointed  with  Holy  Oil  : 

And  as  Solomon  was  anointed  king*  by  Zadok 

2^  This  is  the  first  mention  of  King  Edward's  chair. 
Confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  here  at  some  periods 
between  King  Edward  and  Saint  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  chair  spoken  of  is,  of  course,  that  which  King 
Edward  I.  caused  to  be  made  in  1300  to  contain  the  stone 
brought  from  Scotland,  upon  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
used  to  be  crowned.  This  stone  was  one  probably  venerated 
in  Scotland  by  ancient  custom,  but  the  legend  which  repre- 
sents it  as  the  stone  upon  which  Jacob  slept,  subsequently 
transferred  to  Spain  and  Ireland  and  thence  to  Scotland,  is 
absolutely  fabulous. 

2^  The  present  Ordo  omits  that  anointing  at  the 
"  boughs "  or  bending-places  of  the  arms  which  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  specially  appropriate  for  a  King- 


ly 
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the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  so  be  you 
anointed,  blessed,  and  consecrated  King*  over  this 
People,  whom  the  Lord  your  God  hath  g-iven 
you  to  rule  and  gfovern.  In  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 

Then  shall  the  Dean  of  Westminster  lay  the  Ampulla 
and  Spoon  upon  the  Altar ;  and  the  King  kneeling 
down  at  the  faldstool,  the  Archbishop,  standing  shall 
say  this  Blessing  over  him  : 

OUR  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,^^  who 
by  his  Father  was  anointed  with  the  Oil  of 

or  Emperor.  According  to  the  Roman  Pontifical,  only  the 
right  arm  and  the  back,  between  the  shoulder-blades,  were 
to  be  anointed.  Indeed,  the  mediaeval  canonists  assume 
that  this  was  the  universal  practice,  and  that  any  other 
custom  was  an  unauthorized  abuse.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  French  custom  of  multiplying  the  anoint- 
ings and  of  using  chrism  instead  of  the  oil  of  catechumens 
was  due  to  the  legend  of  the  "  sainte  ampoule,"  with  its 
miraculous  contents  brought  by  a  dove  from  heaven  for 
the  baptism  of  Clovis.  The  English  practice  copied  the 
French,  at  least  in  some  measure,  and  the  introduction  of 
chrism  for  the  final  unction,  that  of  the  head,  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  story  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  oil, 
which,  as  pointed  out  above,  was  known  before  the  Corona- 
tion of  Edward  II. 

The  more  common  mediaeval  practice  was  that  the 
Sovereign  should  be  anointed  kneeling.  See  the  cut  on 
the  cover  of  this  little  book  which  is  reproduced  from 
the  Junta  Edition  (1520)  of  the  Pontificale  Romaniim.  The 
officiant  Archbishop,  wearing  his  pallium  and  seated, 
anoints  the  right  arm  of  the  King  as  he  kneels  before 
him. 

2^  This  ancient  prayer,  beginning  in  the  Latin,  Deus 
Dei  Filius^  meets  us  in  several  manuscripts  written  a 
thousand  years  ago,  or  but  little  later.  It  is  not  in  the 
Egbertine  Order,  and  the  earliest  codices  which  contain  it 
were  not  written  in  England,  but  it  appears  in  the  so-called 
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grladness  above  his  fellows,  by  his  Holy  Anoint- 
ing* poup  down  upon  your  Head  and  Heart  the 
blessingr  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prosper  the 
works  of  your  Hands  :  that  by  the  assistance  of 
his  heavenly  grace  you  may  preserve  the  people 
committed  to  your  charge  in  wealth,  peace,  and 
godliness  ;  and  after  a  long  and  glorious  course 
of  ruling  this  temporal  kingdom  wisely,  justly, 
and  religiously,  you  may  at  last  be  made  par- 
taker of  an  eternal  kingdom,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

This  Prayer  being  ended,  the  King  shall  arise  and  sit 
down   again    in    King    Edward's   Chair,    while   the 
Knights   of    the  Garter  give   back  the  Pall  to  the 
Lord    Chamberlain :    whereupon    the    King    again 
arising,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  shall  put  upon  his 
Majesty  ^^   the  Colobium   Sindonis   and  the  Super- 
Order  of  Ethelred  and  in  all  subsequent  English  Orders. 
Abroad  we  find   it  in  a  Mainz  Pontifical   of  the   ninth   or 
tenth  century  now  at  Milan  ;  in  the  tenth  century  Sacra- 
mentary  from  Corby,  or  more  correctly  St.  Vast,  at  Arras, 
and  elsewhere.     It  was  probably  adopted  at  an  early  date 
into  the  Ordo  for  the  Coronation  of  the  King  of  the  Romans 
and    also    of   the   Emperor.     Cf.    Waitz,   Formeln,  p.  73. 
From    the    latter   source.    Diemand    believes    that   it   was 
incorporated   into   the   Coronation    Service   of   the   Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.     See  Diemand,  Das  Cere?nomell  der  Kaiser- 
krommgen^  pp.  41 — 45.     The  prayer  is  still  retained  in  the 
Pontificale  Romanum^  where  it  is  used  as  the  "  form  "  of  the 
unction. 

29  The  use  of  the  coif,  or  amice,  is  now  dispensed  with. 
It  was  a  linen  or  silk  cloth  put  upon  the  King's  head 
immediately  after  the  anointing,  out  of  reverence  for  the 
Holy  Oil.  A  document  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time  tells  us  of 
this  coif,  "that  it  shall  contynually  abyde  on  the  King's 
head  to  the  viiith  daye  next  folowing,  at  which  viii  dayes, 
after  a  solempne   Masse  sayde  by  a  byshop  before  the 
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tunica, 3^  or  Close  Pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  together  with 
a  Girdle  of  the  same. 

king  the  seyd  bysshop  shall  take  the  coyf  from  the  King's 
head."  After  the  unctions  of  Baptism,  as  is  well  known, 
the  infant's  head  used  of  old  to  be  enveloped  in  a  linen 
cloth  called  a  "  chrismal,"  which  also  was  left  there  for 
eight  days.  Hence  Mrs.  Quickly's  "chrisoni  child,"  i,e.^  a 
child  which  still  wore  its  chrismal.  The  younger  Henry, 
son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  crowned  during  his  father^s 
lifetime,  though  he  did  not  die  within  the  eight  days  after 
his  Coronation,  was  buried  in  his  coif.  A  priest's  hands 
at  ordination  are  also  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth  after  the 
unction.  In  this  case,  however,  the  cloth  is  removed 
before  the  end  of  the  Service.  It  will  be  clear  from  these 
explanations  that  the  so-called  amice  with  which  the 
King's  head  is  covered  is  not  in  any  sense  a  vestment. 

^^  There  is  no  sufficient  reason,  in  spite  of  assertions  to 
the  contrary,  to  regard  either  the  colobmni  sindonis  or  the 
superttutica  as  ecclesiastical  vestments.  Theoretically 
the  King  was  unclothed  for  the  anointing,  and  then  at  the 
revesting  there  were  put  on  him  :  first,  some  linen  or  silk 
undergarment  represented  by  the  colobimn  smdonis  (if  they 
had  meant  it  for  an  alb  they  would  have  called  it  an  alb), 
and,  secondly,  a  tunic  or  close- pall,  which  in  James  II.'s 
time  was  made  like  a  long  jacket,  opening  down  the  front. 
The  colobiwn  and  tunica  are  simply  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  later  Roman  Empire,  and  they  did  not  acquire  their 
liturgical  character  until  after  they  had  become  the 
customary  apparel  of  the  Emperors,  &c.,  on  state  occasions, 
such  as  the  present.  This  underclothing  can  be  plainly 
traced  in  the  consular  diptychs. 

No  mention  is  now  made  of  the  hose,  or  buskins  and 
sandals,  which  formerly  were  also  put  on  in  this  place.  , 
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SECT.    IX. 

The  Presenting  of  the  Spurs  and  Sword, 
AND  the  Girding  and  Oblation  of  the 
SAID  Sword. 

The  Spurs  shall  be  brought  from  the  Altar  by  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  delivered  to  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  who,  kneeling  down,  shall  touch  his 
Majesty's  heels  therewith,  and  send  them  back  to 
the  Altar. 

Then  the  Lord,  who  carries  the  Sword  of  State,  deliver- 
ing to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  the  said  Sword  (which 
is  thereupon  deposited  in  the  Traverse  in  Saint 
Edward's  Chapel)  shall  receive  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  in  lieu  thereof,  another  Sword,  in  a 
scabbard  of  purple  velvet,  provided  for  the  King  to 
be  girt  withal,  which  he  shall  deliver  to  the  Arch- 
bishop; and  the  Archbishop  shall  lay  it  on  the 
Altar,^^  saying  the  following  Prayer : 

HEAR  our  prayers,  0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee, 

and  so  direct  and  support  thy  servant  King* 
GEORGE,  who  is  now  to  be  g^irt  with  this 
Sword,  that  he  may  not  bear  it  in  vain  ;  but  may 

^^  A  curious  instance  may  here  be  noticed  of  the  incon- 
sistencies resulting  from  destructive  recensions  of  the 
service  when  combined  with  a  generally  conservative 
tendency  in  the  matter  of  rubrics.  The  sword  was 
formerly  given  up  and  laid  upon  the  altar  that  it  might 
be  blessed,  as  a  knight's  arms  were  blessed.  It  is  still 
given  up  and  laid  upon  the  altar,  but  the  blessing  has 
been  transformed  by  Archbishop  Sancroft  into  an  almost 
pointless  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the  King.  The  opening 
words,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  phrases  used  in  the 
original  blessing  have  been   retained.     It  is  quite  absurd 
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use  it  as  the  minister  of  God  for  the  terror  and 
punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  protection 

and  encouragement  of  those  that  do  well,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen, 

Then  shall  the  Archbishop  take  the  Sword  from  off  the 
Altar,  and  deliver  it  into  the  King's  right  hand,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester  and  other  Bishops  assisting,  and  going 
along  with  him,  and  the  King  holding  it,  the  Arch- 
bishop shall  say : 

RECEIVE  this  King^ly  Sword,  brought  now 
from  the  Altar  of  God,  and  delivered  to  you  by 
the  hands  of  us  the  Bishops  and  servants  of  God, 
though  unworthy,^^ 

to  pretend  that  such  changes  as  these  were  due  to  the 
Roman  CathoHc  scruples  of  King  James  II.  Yet  many 
High  Church  commentators  make  it  seemingly  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  repeat  this  unfounded  statement.  That 
James  II.  as  a  CathoHc  might  have  had  a  scruple  about 
submitting  to  the  ceremony  of  unction  is  very  intelligible, 
for  the  rite  was  religious,  and  distinctly  professed  to  confer 
grace.  But  that  James,  who  had  made  no  resistance  to 
the  unction,  should  object  to  receiving  a  blessed  sword, 
or  ring  or  crown,  in  the  blessing  of  which  he  had  no  part 
or  share,  would  be  the  most  unreasonable  of  inconsis- 
tencies. How  could  it  make  the  burden  lighter  for  his 
conscience  that  God  should  be  asked  to  bless  not  the 
weapon  but  the  wearer  ? 

^'•^  This  prayer  has  been  broken  up  by  the  rubric  about 
the  girding  into  two  parts,  but  it  was  originally  one  and  the 
same.  Some  notable  omissions,  however,  have  been  made 
in  its  modern  Anglican  form.  In  the  pre-Reformation 
original,  the  '* hands  of  the  bishops  though  unworthy"  are 
said  to  have  "  been  consecrated  on  the  part  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Apostles,"  and  the  sword  is  described 
as  "  directly  set  apart  for  the  defence  of  the  holy  Church 
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The  King  standing  up,  the  Sword  shall  be  girt  about 
him  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain ;  and  then,  the 
King  sitting  down,  the  Archbishop  shall  say : 

WITH  this  Sword  do  justice,  stop  the  growth 
of  iniquity,  protect  the  Holy  Church  of  God, 
help  and  defend  widows  and  orphans,  restore 
the  thing's  that  are  g'one  to  decay,  maintain  the 
thing's  that  are  restored,  punish  and  reform 
what  is  amiss,  and  confirm  what  is  in  g-ood 
order ;  that  doing  these  thing's  you  may  be 
g'lorious  in  all  virtue ;  and  so  faithfully  serve  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this  life,  that  you  may  reig'n 
for  ever  with  him  in  the  life  which  is  to  come. 


of  God  by  the  rites  of  our  benediction."  These  phrases, 
the  former  especially,  betray  the  Roman  and  Imperial 
origin  of  the  prayer.  The  laying  upon  the  altar  has  simply 
replaced  the  still  more  significant  Roman  usage  of  laying 
the  sword  upon  the  body  of  Blessed  Peter  (/.^.,  upon  the 
recess  in  the  "  Confession "  over  his  body)  ;  and  to  the 
Emperor  the  sword  was  handed  by  the  Pope  with 
the  words  :  "  Receive  this  sword  taken  from  the  body  of 
Blessed  Peter,"  just  as  the  Archbishop's  pallium,  after  being 
laid  in  the  same  place  is  also  described  as  "  taken  from 
the  body  of  Blessed  Peter."  The  evidence  for  these  state- 
ments is  clear,  and  one  foreign  manuscript  of  the  Coronation 
Service  expressly  states  that  when  the  sword  is  given,  not 
to  the  Emperor,  but  to  a  King,  the  prayer  is  the  same, 
except  that  instead  of  saying  "  taken  from  the  body  of 
Blessed  Peter,"  the  Pope  must  now  omit  the  words,  or  say 
'*  taken  from  this  altar."  This  ancient  Roman  prayer  was 
first  introduced  into  the  English  Coronation  Service  shortly 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  (Diemand,  Cere^noniell  der 
Kaiserkrijnungen^  p.  47.)  It  still  remains  in  the  Pontificale 
Romamim, 

A  clause  in  the  mediaeval  prayer  bidding  the  King 
"pursue  heretics  and  infidels,"  has  been  omitted  since  the 
time  of  Sancroft. 
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Then  the  King,  rising  up,  shall  ungird  his  sword,  and 
going  to  the  Altar,  offer  it  there  in  the  scabbard,^^ 
and  then  return  and  sit  down  in  King  Edward's 
Chair ;  and  the  Peer,  who  first  received  the  Sword, 
shall  offer  the  price  of  it,  namely,  one  hundred  shil- 
lings, and  having  thus  redeemed  it,  shall  receive  it 
from  the  Dean  of  Westminster  from  off  the  Altar, 
and  draw  it  out  of  the  scabbard,  and  carry  it  naked 
before  his  Majesty  during  the  rest  of  the  solemnity. 

Then  the  Bishops  who  have  assisted  during  the  offering 
shall  return  to  their  places. 


SECT.  X. 

The    Investing     with    the     Armill    and 

Royal  Robe,  and  the  Delivery  of  the 

Orb. 

Then  the  King  arising,  the  Armill ^^  and  Robe  Royal 
or  Pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
Master  of  Robes  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
by  him  put  upon  the  King,  standing  ;  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  fastening  the  clasps.  Then  shall  the 
King  sit  down^  and  the  Orb  with  the  Cross  shall  be 
brought  from  the  Altar  by  the  Dean  of  W^estminster, 
and  delivered  into  the  King's  hand  by  the  Archbishop, 
pronouncing  this  Blessing  and  exhortation  : 

^^  The  offering  and  redemption  of  the  sword  formerly 
did  not  take  place  until  after  the  crowning  and  delivery  of 
the  ring.  But  the  crowning  since  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary  has  been  transferred  to  the  last  place  in  the  delivery 
of  the  insignia. 

^*  According  to  the  view  already  expressed  (see  p.  Jj)^ 
the  girding  on  of  the  sword  and  the  delivery  of  the  armillae 
ought  to  be  closely  connected.  In  some  early  English 
Coronations  the  stole  and  armillae  seem  to  have  been 
represented  by  different  ornaments.  The  address  at  the 
delivery  of  the  armill  is  now  suppressed.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  symbol  of  the  "  Divine  enfolding"  {divince  ciraundaiionis)^ 
which  agrees  much  better  with  a  wrap  like  the  lorinn  than 
with  stole  or  bracelets. 
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RECEIVE  this  Imperial  Robe  and  Orb,  and 
the  Lord  your  God  endue  you  with  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  with  majesty  and  with  power  from  on 
high,  the  Lord  embrace  you  with  his  mercy  on 
every  side,  the  Lord  cloath  you  with  the  Robe  of 
righteousness,  and  with  the  garments  of  salvation. 
And  when  you  see  this  Orb^^  thus  set  under  the 
Cross,  remember  that  the  whole  world  is  subject 
to  the  Power  and  Empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

Then  shall  the   King  deliver  his   Orb  to  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  to  be  by  him  laid  on  the  Altar. 

^^  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  believes  that  the  orb  and  the 
sceptre  with  cross  are  the  same  ornament,  or  at  least 
interchangeable.  After  studying  the  evidence  available  in 
the  Second  Edition  of  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte. 
vol.  vi.,  and  in  Frensdorff  s  article  on  the  German  Kleinodien 
(in  the  Proceedi7igs  of  the  Guttingen  Academy  of  Sciences^ 
1897),  this  contention  of  Dr.  Legg's,  or  rather  of  Ayloffe's, 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  it,  seems  to  me  extremely 
doubtful.  If  Dr.  Legg  is  right,  the  introduction  of  the 
orb  in  this  place,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  James  II., 
is  a  blunder.  It  would  seem  that  Sancroft  wanted  to  retain 
something  of  the  old  prayer  which  stated  that  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  were  typified  by  the  four-cornered 
royal  mantle  or  pallium,  and  thought  that  the  orb  or 
*' mound"  {=7Jtonde)  conveyed  this  idea  of  universal 
dominion  better  than  the  mantle. 
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SECT.    XI. 

The    Investiture    per    Anulum    et 
Baculum. 

Then  the  Keeper  of  the  Jewel  House  shall  deliver  to 
the  Archbishop  the  King's  Ring,  in  which  a  table 
jewel  is  enchased ;  ^^  the  Archbishop  shall  put  it  on 
the  fourth  finger  of  His  Majesty's  right  hand,^^  and 
say : — 

RECEIVE  this  Ringr,  the  ensigrn  of  kingrly 
digrnity,  and  of  defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith ; 
and  as  you  are  this  day  solemnly  invested  in 
the  grovernment  of  this  earthly  king-dom,  so 
may  you  be  sealed  with  that  Spirit  of  promise 
which  is  the  earnest  of  an  heavenly  inheritance, 
and  reign  with  him  who  is  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentiate,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen, 

Then  shall  the  Dean  of  Westminster  bring  the  Sceptre 
with  the  Cross  and  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove  to  the 
Archbishop. 

^^  The  blessing  of  the  ring  which  is  found  in  the  Liber 
Regalis^  and  which  contains  a  very  direct  reference  to 
the  custom  of  the  King's  blessing  cramp-rings,  has  been 
omitted  since  William  and  Mary.  The  formula  for  the 
delivery  of  the  ring  has  also  been  much  modified.  The 
original  prayer  Accipe  rogice  dignitatis  aiiulum  is  found  in 
a  Mainz  Pontifical  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  now  at 
Milan.  It  first  appears  in  English  Coronations  shortly 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  third  recension. 

'^'^  A  Bishop's  ring  is  also  put  on  his  right  hand,  so  again 
is  a  nun's.  Furthermore,  even  the  wedding  ring  both  in 
England  and  abroad  was  formerly  placed  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 
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The  Glove,  presented  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Worksop,  beuig  put  on,  the  Archbishop  shall  deliver 
the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  into  the  King's  right  hand, 
saying : — - 

RECEIVE  the  Royal  Sceptre,^^  the  ensign  of 
kingfly  Power  and  Justice. 

And  then  shall  he  deliver  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove  into 
the  King's  left  hand,  and  say : — 

RECEIVE  the  Rod  of  Equity  and  Mercy  i^^  and 
God,  from  whonn  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels, 
and  all  just  works  do  proceed,  direct  and  assist 
you  in  the  administration  and  exercise  of  all  those 
powers  which  he  hath  given  you.     Be  so  merciful 

^^  This  form  for  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre  was  cut 
down  by  Bancroft  to  little  more  than  its  first  half-dozen 
words.  In  this  case  the  motive  of  the  change  is  plain 
enough,  but  it  is  obviously  Sancroft  who  was  interested 
in  making  the  change  and  not  James  II.  The  original 
address  is  very  ancient,  and  is  first  known  to  us  from 
the  Coronation  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  in  Z^^.  It  tells 
the  King  that  the  rod  is  given  him  *'  to  defend  the  Church 
of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  committed  to  thee  by 
God"  {qica  sanctaui  ecclesiaiJi^popidum  videlicet  Christianum^ 
tibi  a  Deo  commissufn^  regia  virtute  defendas).  The  explana- 
tion is  particularly  interesting,  for  it  shows  plainly  that 
when  some  chance  phrase  occurs  in  the  older  Coronation 
Orders  about  the  King's  "  ruling  the  Church  of  God,"  or 
"teaching  the  Church  of  God,"  this  does  not  mean,  as 
Anglican  liturgiologists  pretend,  that  the  King  is  to  rule 
the  Church  as  such,  but  only  to  rule  or  teach  "  the  people 
whom  God  has  committed  to  his  charge." 

^^  Except  for  the  first  few  words,  this  form  for  the 
delivery  of  the  sceptre  with  the  dove  is  practically  a  new 
prayer.  It  has  been  shortened  since  the  Victorian  Corona- 
tion, and  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms  at  the  end,  which 
still  survived  from  the  mediaeval  Orders,  has  now  been 
removed.  In  a  comparatively  late  MS.  chosen  by 
Dr.  Wickham    Legg  as   a   type   of  the   second   recension, 
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that  you  be  not  too  remiss  ;  so  execute  Justice  that 
you  forget  not  Mercy.  Punish  the  wicked,  protect 
and  cherish  the  just,  and  lead  your  people  in  the 
way  wherein  they  should  go. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Worksop  may  support  his 
Majesty's  Right  Arm. 


SECT.    XII. 
The  Putting  on  of  the  Crown. 

The  Archbishop,  standing    before    the 
Altar,   shall    take   the    Crown    into  his    Sf.  Edward^ s 
hands,  and  laying  it  again  before  him  Croivn. 

upon  the  Altar,  he  shall  say : 

0  GOD,  the  Crown  of  the  faithful  ;^^  Bless 

we  beseech  thee  and  sanctify  this 
Here  the  King  thy  servant  GEORGE  our  King : 
must  be  put  in  and  as  thou  dost  this  day  set  a 
mind  to  bow  Crown  of  pure  Gold  upon  his 
his  Head.  Head,  so  enrich  his  Royal  Heart 

with   thine    abundant   grace,    and 

this  address  appears  in  a  form  quite  unlike  all  other 
known  copies.  The  motive  for  the  preference  given  to 
this  text  seems  to  be  the  statement  it  contains  that  the 
rod  means  that  the  King  is  "to  cherish  God's  justice 
and  rule  the  Church  of  God  in  peace."  We  know  at 
least  a  dozen  other  copies  of  this  prayer,  some  of  equal, 
several  of  older  date,  both  of  English  and  foreign  origin. 
No  other  text  but  that  printed  by  Dr.  Legg  (from  MS. 
C.C.C.C.  44)  contains  any  such  clause.  The  oldest  manu- 
scripts in  which  the  prayer  is  found  is  that  of  Saint  Vast 
(Ratold's  Sacramentary),  and  MS.  Cologne  141,  both  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  prayer  finds  a  place  in  the 
modern  Pontificale  Roinanum. 

*^  In  the  mediaeval  Orders,  two  or  three  different  prayers 
are  generally  connected  with  the  act  of  crowning.  In  the 
Liber  Regalis  the  first  of  these  is  a  blessing  of  the  Crown, 
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crown  him  with  all  princely  virtues,  through  the 
King  Eternal  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Then  the  King  sitting  down  in  King  Edward's  Chair, 
the  Archbishop,  assisted  with  other  Bishops,  shall 
come  from  the  Altar ;  the  Dean  of  Westminster  shall 
bring  the  Crown,  and  the  Archbishop  taking  it  of 
him  shall  reverently  put  it  upon  the  King's  Head. 
At  the  sight  whereof  the  People,  with  loud  and 
repeated  shouts,  shall  cry,  God  save  the  King  ; 
the  Peers  and  the  Kings  of  Arms  shall  put  on  their 
Coronets ;  and  the  Trumpets  shall  sound,  and  by  a 
Signal  given,  the  great  Guns  at  the  Tower  shall  be 
shot  off. 

The  Acclamation  ceasing,  the  Archbishop  shall  go  on, 
and  say : 

GOD  crown  you  with  a  crown  of  grlory  and 
rigfhteousness,  that  by  the  ministry  of  this  our 
benediction,  having*  a  right  faith  and  manifold 
fruit  of  grood  works,  you  may  obtain  the  crown 
of  an  everlasting*  kingdom  by  the  grift  of  Him 
whose  kingfdom  endure th  for  ever.    Amen.*^ 


Dens  iuoru7n  corona  Jidelimn,  Sancroft  altered  the  blessing 
of  the  crown  into  a  blessing  of  the  wearer,  and  after  a 
series  of  modifications,  it  may  be  said  that  the  three 
prayers  of  the  Liber  Regalis  are  represented  only  by  the 
words,  O  God^  the  Crown  of  the  faithful^  now  restored  in  this 
present  Order.  The  marginal  rubric,  however,  reminding 
the  King  to  bow  his  head,  preserves  a  curious  trace  of  the 
third  of  these  prayers — Deus  perpetuitatis  auctor^  in  which 
occur  the  words  :  ^'Who  is  now  inclining  his  head  to  Thee." 
This  last  prayer  is  very  ancient,  and  appears  in  the  second 
or  Anglo-Saxon  Order,  besides  being  found  on  the  Continent 
in  manuscripts  of  the  tenth  century. 

^^  This  prayer  is  now  for  the  first  time  restored  in  its 
mediaeval  form.  Since  James  II.  it  has  been  in  various 
ways    mutilated,    and   in    the    case    of   George    IV.    and 
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Then  shall  the  choir  sing : 

Be  strong"  and  play  the  man ;  Keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk 
in  his  ways. 


SECT.  XIII. 

The  Presenting  of  the  Holy  Bible.*^ 

Then  shall  the  Dean  of  Westminster  take  the  Holy  Bible 
from  off  the  Altar,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  shall  present  it  to  the  King,  first  saying  these 
words  to  him  : 

OUR  Gracious  King  ;  we  present  you  with  this 
Book,  the    most    valuable   thing    that   this    world 

subsequent  sovereigns  was  omitted  altogether.  As  now 
restored,  the  prayer  is  very  ancient,  and  appears  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Order  and  also  in  foreign  Orders,  e.g.^  the 
Sacramentary  of  Ratold.  At  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI I. 
a  form,  "  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,^'  was  revived 
from  the  ceremonial  of  William  and  Mary.  This  had 
been  partly  suggested  by  what  in  the  middle  ages  was 
simply  an  antiphon  sung  by  the  choir  and  taken  from 
the  words  of  King  David  to  his  son  Solomon  (3  Kings 
ii.  2,  3).  This  antiphon,  or  part  of  it,  which  has  been  for 
a  long  time  in  abeyance,  is  also  now  restored  to  its  place, 
and  was  used  at  the  last  Coronation.  In  several  texts  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Order,  this  same  antiphon,  Confortare  et  esto  vzr, 
was  appointed  to  be  sung  after  the  girding  of  the  sword. 
Both  prayer  and  antiphon  have  consequently  been  used  in 
English  Coronations  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
one  is  glad  to  see  them  reinstated. 

*2  The  delivery  of  the  Bible  is  a  ceremony  invented  for 
the  Coronation  of  William  and  Mary.  It  had  been  main- 
tained that  it  is  analogous  to  the  delivery  of  the  Book  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop.  The  resem- 
blance, however,  is  but  superficial,  for,  as  the  mediaeval 
form  plainly  shows,  the  Gospels  were  given  to  the  Bishop 
as  an  emblem  of  his  commission  to  preach  to  his  flock  : 
''  Receive  the  Gospel,  and  go,  preach  to  the  people 
entrusted  to  thee,"  &c. 
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affords.     Here  is  wisdom  ;  this  is  the  Royal  Law  ; 
these  are  the  hvely  Oracles  of  God. 

Then  shall  the  King  deliver  back  the  Bible  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  shall  give  it  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
to  be  reverently  placed  again  upon  the  holy  Altar ; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  shall 
return  to  their  places. 


SECT.  XIV. 
The  Benediction. 

And  now  the  King  having  been  thus  anointed  and 
crowned,  and  having  received  all  the  ensigns  of 
Royalty,  the  Archbishop  shall  solemnly  bless  him : 
And  all  the  Bishops,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peers,  shall 
follow  every  part  of  the  Benediction  with  a  loud  and 
hearty  Amen. 

THE  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you/,  and  as  he 
hath  made  you  King  over  his  people,  so  may 
he  prosper  you  in  this  world,  and  make  you 
partake  of  his  eternal  felicity  in  the  world  to 

come.     Amen^^ 

*^  The  general  spirit  of  these  blessings,  which  have  been 
altered  and  modified  in  the  various  modern  recensions,  and 
which  have  been  notably  curtailed  both  for  the  previous  and 
for  the  present  ceremony,  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  pre-Reformation  Ordines.  Only  the  first,  however,  pre- 
serves accurately  the  older  wording,  and  a  portion  of  this 
is  of  very  ancient  date  indeed,  having  been  used  at  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  the  Bald,  as  King  of  Lotharingia, 
by  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  869.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wording  of  the  last  blessing  addressed  to 
the  people  is  in  rather  noteworthy  contrast  to  mediaeval 
precedents.  Since  William  and  Mary's  time  the  Arch- 
bishop prays  that  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  people  of  the  land 
"may  be  continually  governed  in  peace,  plenty,  and 
prosperity,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"     In  the  older 
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The  Lord  give  you  a  fruitful  Country  and 
healthful  seasons  ;  victorious  Fleets  and  Armies, 
and  a  quiet  Empire  ;  a  faithful  Senate,  wise  and 
upright  Counsellors  and  Magistrates,  a  loyal 
Nobility,  and  a  dutiful  Gentry ;  a  pious  and 
learned  and  useful  Clergy ;  an  honest,  industrious, 
and  obedient  Commonalty.     Amen, 

Then  shall  the  Archbishop  turn  to  the  People,  and  say : 

AND  the  same  Lord  God  Almighty  grant,  that 
the  Clergy  and  Nobles  assembled  here  for  this 
great  and  solemn  Service,  and  together  with  them 
all  the  People  of  the  land,  fearing  God,  and 
honouring  the  King,  may  by  the  merciful  super- 
intendency  of  the  divine  Providence,  and  the 
vigilant  care  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  continually 
enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity  ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom,  with  the  Eternal  Father, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  in  the  Church, 
world  without  end.     Amen, 


prayer  intercession  is  made  that  "  the  clergy  and  people 
obeying  the  Divine  behests,  and  being  free  from  all  that 
might  oppose,  abounding  in  all  good  things,  and  with 
faithful  love  fulfilling  thy  commands,  may  both  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  of  peace  in  this  present  life,  and  together  with 
thee  may  deserve  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  citizens 
of  Heaven  for  ever."  This  last  blessing  also  has  descended 
to  us  through  the  Liber  Regalis  from  the  Coronation  of  869 
referred  to  above. 
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SECT.  XV. 

The  Inthronization. 

Then  shall  the  King  go  to  his  Throne  and  be  lifted  up 
into  it  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  other 
Peers  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  being  Inthronized,  or 
placed  therein,  all  the  Great  Officers,  those  that  bear 
the  Swords  and  the  Sceptres,  and  the  Nobles  who 
carried  the  other  Regalia,  shall  stand  round  about 
the  steps  of  the  Throne ;  and  the  Archbishop  stand- 
ing before  the  King,  shall  say : 

STAND  flpm,  and  hold  fast  from  henceforth 
the  Seat  and  State  of  Royal  and  Imperial  Dignity, 
which  is  this  day  delivered  unto  you,  in  the 
Name  and  by  the  authority  of  Almigfhty  God, 
and  by  the  hands  of  us  the  Bishops  and  servants 
of  God,  though  unworthy  :  And  as  you  see  us  to 
approach  nearer  to  God's  Altar,  so  vouchsafe  the 
more  graciously  to  continue  to  us  your  Royal 
favour  and  protection.  And  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  whose  Ministers  we  are,  and  the 
Stewards  of  his  Mysteries,  establish  your  Throne 
in  righteousness,  that  it  may  stand  fast  for  ever- 
more, like  as  the  sun  before  him,  and  as  the 
faithful  witness  in  heaven.     Amen.^^ 

^*  This  ancient  prayer,  which  has  formed  part  of  the 
English  Coronation  Service  since  before  the  Conquest,  has 
.suffered  a  good  many  minor  changes  in  its  translated  form. 
A  clause  at  the  beginning,  describing  the  King  to  have 
succeeded  by  hereditary  right,  has  been  entirely  omitted. 
The  wording  of  this  clause  in  the  earliest  forms  may 
probably  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  it  is  not  of  native 
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SECT.  XVI. 
The   Homage. 

The  Exhortation  being  ended,  all  the  Princes  and  Peers 
then  present  shall  do  their  Homage  publicly  and 
solemnly  unto  the  King. 

The    Archbishop    first   shall    kneel    down    before    his^ 
Majesty's  knees,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  shall 
kneel    in   their   places :    and   they   shall    do   their 
Homage  together,*^  for  the  shortening  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  Archbishop  saying  : 

I  Randall  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [And 
so  every  one  of  the  rest,  I  N.  Bishop  of  N.  repeating 
the  rest  audibly  after  the  Archbishop\  will  be 
faithful  and  true,  and  Faith  and  Truth  will 
bear  unto  you  our  Sovereigrn  Lord,  and  your 
Heirs  Kings  of  the    United    Kingdom    of  Great 

Anglo-Saxon  origin.  We  meet  it  in  fact  in  Continental 
Orders  as  early  or  earlier  than  in  England.  It  is,  for 
instance,  in  Ratold's  Sacramentary  and  in  the  Cologne 
MS.  141,  both  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Milanese  Order  of 
the  eleventh  century,  printed  by  Magistretti,  also  contains 
it.  The  clause  about  "  as  you  see  us  to  approach  nearer  to 
God's  Altar"  is  in  noteworthy  conflict  with  the  idea  of  the 
King's  ecclesiastical  character.  The  modern  English  form, 
which  is  distinctly  more  subservient  in  tone,  omits  an 
interesting  clause  describing  the  King  as  "  the  mediator 
between  clergy  and  people."  The  prayer  is  found  to  this 
day  in  the  Fontijicale  Roinamnn. 

^^  We  may  learn  from  Blackstone  that  the  oath  taken  to 
Edward  I.  from  all  feudal  vassals  took  this  form  :  "  I  will 
be  ^  foial '  and  ^  loial '  and  bear  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
King  and  his  heirs,  of  life  and  limb  and  worldly  honour, 
against  all  people  who  may  live  and  die."  (See  Stubbs' 
Constitutional  History^  iii.  p.  556.)  Homage  was  a  little 
different. 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  Defenders  of  the  Faith  and 
Emperors  of  India.  And  I  will  do,  and  truly 
acknowledgre,  the  service  of  the  lands  which  I 
claim  to  hold  of  you,  as  in  rig-ht  of  the  Church. 

So  help  me  God. 

Then  shall  the  Archbishop  kiss*^  the  King's  left 
Cheek. 

I'hen  the  Prince  of  Wales,  taking  off  his  Coronet,  shall 
kneel  down  before  his  Majesty's  knees,  the  rest  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  being  Peers  of 
the  Realm,  kneeling  in  their  places,  taking  off  their 
Coronets,  and  pronouncing  the  words  of  Homage 
after  him,  the  Prince  of  Wales  saying  : 

I  N.  Prince,  or  Duke,  &c.,  of  N.  do  become 

4^  The  kiss  following  the  oath  of  fealty  was  an  ancient 
institution.  '^Then  the  lord,  whoever  he  may  be,  whether 
ourself  or  another,  and  whether  male  or  female,  clerk  or 
lay,  old  or  young,  ought  to  kiss  his  tenant,  whether  he  be 
poor  or  rich,  ugly  or  handsome,  in  token  of  perpetual 
affiance  and  obligation  of  strict  friendship."  (Britton, 
Bk.  iii.  c.  4.)  In  earlier  English  history  the  very  greatest 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  giving  or  withholding  the  kiss  of 
peace  as  a  mark  of  amity  or  reconciliation.  In  one  of 
the  stages  of  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  and  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  all  the  negotiations  turned  upon  Henry's 
persistent  refusal  to  concede  this  token  of  respect  to  the 
Archbishop.  The  King  was  willing  that  his  son  should 
give  the  kiss,  but  would  not  do  so  himself,  and  accordingly 
we  find  Pope  Alexander  III.  writing  most  impressively  to 
Henry  and  imploring  him  not  to  withhold  this  courtesy. 
Again,  there  is  the  famous  scene  between  St.  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  and  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Chateau  Gaillard,  when  the  King,  who  was  furiously  enraged 
with  St.  Hugh,  refused  to  kiss  him  on  his  arrival  from 
England,  but  the  Saint,  undaunted,  took  hold  of  the  King's 
mantle  and  positively  shook  him  until  Richard  broke  into  a 
smile  and  gave  the  salute  demanded. 
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your  liegfe  man  of  life  and  limb,  and  of 
earthly  worship,  and  faith  and  truth  I  will 
bear  unto  you,  to  live  and  die,  agfainst  all 
manner  of  folks. 

So  help  me  God. 

Then  shall  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  being  Peers 
of  the  Realm  arising  severally  touch  the  Crown  on 
his  Majesty's  Head  and  kiss  his  Majesty's  left 
Cheek.  After  which  the  other  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
who  are  then  in  their  seats,  shall  kneel  down,  put 
off  their  Coronets,  and  do  their  Homage,  the  Dukes 
first  by  themselves,  and  so  the  Marquesses,  the 
Earls,  the  Viscounts,  and  the  Barons,  severally 
in  their  places,  the  first  of  each  Order  kneeling 
before  his  Majesty,  and  the  others  of  his  Order  who 
are  near  his  Majesty,  also  kneeling  in  their  places, 
and  all  of  his  Order  saying  after  him  : 

I  N.  Duke,  or  Earl,  &c.  (in  the  same  terms  as 
above) 

The  Peers  having  done  their  Homage,  the  first  of  each 
Order  putting  off  his  Coronet,^''  shall  singly  ascend 
the  Throne,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand,  touch 
the  Crown  on  his  Majesty's  Head,  as  promising  by 
that  Ceremony  for  himself  and  his  Order  to  be  ever 
ready  to  support  it  with  all  their  pov>^er,  and  then 
shall  he  kiss  the  King's  Cheek. 

^'^  The  Service  has  here  been  considerably  shortened 
by  limiting  the  ceremony  of  touching  the  crown  to  the 
first  of  each  order  of  peers.  Formerly  every  peer  present 
touched  the  crown  and  kissed  the  King's  cheek,  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  of  course,  consumed  much  time.  This  form 
of  homage,  or  its  equivalent,  would  seem  to  be  extremely 
ancient.  A  rather  confused  rubric  in  the  Egbertine  Ordo, 
best  given  in  the  Rouen  text,  states  that  when  the  King  is 
enthroned  the  "whole  assembly"  {ojnnis  populus)  shall 
come  to  kiss  the  King  before  the  final  benediction  is 
pronounced. 
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While  the  Princes  and  Peers  are  thus  doing  their 
Homage,  the  King,  if  he  thinks  good,  shall  deliver 
his  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  and  the  Sceptre  or  Rod 
with  the  Dove,  to  some  one  near  to  the  Blood 
Royal,  or  to  the  Lords  that  carried  them  in  the 
procession,  or  to  any  other  that  he  pleaseth  to 
assign,  to  hold  them  by  him. 

And  the  Bishops  that  support  the  King  in  the  pro- 
cession may  also  ease  him,  by  supporting  the  Crown, 
as  there  shall  be  occasion. 

At  the  same  time  the  Choir  shall  sing  this 

Anthem.^s 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous  :  it  becometh 
well  the  just  to  be  thankful.  Blessed  is  the  nation 
w^hose  God  is  the  Lord  :  and  the  people  whom  he 
hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance.  The  Lord 
looketh  from  heaven  :  he  beholdeth  all  the  sons 
of  men.  From  the  place  of  his  habitation  he 
looketh  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He 
fashioneth  their  hearts  alike  ;  he  considereth  all 
their  works.  There  is  no  king  that  can  be  saved 
by  the  multitude  of  an  host :  a  mighty  man  is  not 
delivered  by  much  strength.  Behold,  the  eye  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him  ;  upon  them 
that  hope  in  his  mercy  :  to  deliver  their  soul  from 
death  ;  and  to  feed  them  in  the  time  of  dearth. 

Our  soul  hath  patiently  tarried  for  the  Lord  : 
for  he  is  our  help  and  our  shield.     Our  heart  shall 

^^  This  anthem,  which  is  made  up  of  verses  i,  12 — 16, 
18 — 22  of  Psalm  xxxii  (A.V.  Ps.  xxxiii)  Exstdtate  justi 
replaces  the  anthem  "  Kings  shall  see  and  arise "  (from 
Isaias  xlix.  7 — 12)  which  was  used  at  the  last  Coronation. 
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rejoice  in  him  :  we  have  hoped  in  his  holy  Name. 
Let  thy  merciful  kindness,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us,  as 
we  do  put  our  trust  in  thee.     Amen. 

When  the  Homage  is  ended,  the  Drums  shall  beat,  and 
the  Trumpets  sound,  and  all  the  People  shout, 
crying  out : 

God  save  King:  Georgre.^^ 
Longr  live  King*  Georgfe. 
May  the  Kingr  live  for  ever. 

The  solemnity  of  the  King's  Coronation  being  thus 
ended,  the  Archbishop  shall  leave  the  King  in  his 
Throne,  and  go  to  the  altar. 

*^  The  cries  of  "  May  the  King  live  for  ever "  are  also 
extremely  ancient,  and  are  specially  recorded  in  the 
Egbertine  Ordo,  which  is  assumed  to  be  i,ioo  or  1,200 
years  old.  They  are,  in  reality,  a  condensed  form  of  the 
laudes^  a  sort  of  litany  of  blessings,  which  was  sung  always 
after  the  enthronization  at  the  Coronation  of  Pope  or 
Emperor.  We  have  even  one  English  example  of  this 
elaborate  form  of  jubilation,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  sung  at  the  Coronation  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  Saints  are  named  with  the  invoca- 
tion tu  ilium  (or  illam)  adjiiva^  "  St.  Michael,  do  thou  help 
him,  or  her,'^  &c.,  and  the  ejaculation,  "  Christ  conquers, 
Christ  reigns,  Christ  commands,"  is  repeated  as  a  sort  of 
refrain. 
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SECT.  XVII. 
The  Queen's  Coronation. 

The  Queen  shall  arise  and  go  to  the  steps  of  the  Altar, 
supported   by  two  Bishops,  and  there  kneel  down 
[_y  whilst  the  Archbishop  ^^  saith  the  following  Prayer  : 

ALMIGHTY  God,  the  fountain  of  all  g^ood- 
ness:^^  Give  ear,  we  beseech  thee,  to  our 
prayers,  and  multiply  thy  blessing's  upon  this 
thy  servant,  MARY,  whom  in  thy  Name,  with 
all  humble  devotion,  we  consecrate  our  Queen : 
Defend  her  evermore  from  all  dang'ers,  g-hostly 
and  bodily;  Make   her   a   g'reat  example   of 

^^  At  the  last  Coronation,  owing  presumably  to  the  infirm 
health  of  Archbishop  Temple,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  replaced  in  this  portion  of  the  ceremony  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  It  was  not,  however,  the  first  time  that  the 
Archbishop  of  York  had  officiated  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
Queen  Consort,  witness  Matilda's  case.  Some  manuscripts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Order  state  in  the  initial  rubric  that  this 
hallowing  of  the  Queen  is  to  be  performed  by  a  Bishop  **  or 
by  a  priest,"  an  alternative  which  indicates  the  mediaeval 
idea  of  its  lesser  importance. 

^^  The  prayer  Oinnipotens  sempiterne  Deus  fons  et  origo^  of 
which  this  is  a  condensation,  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
England  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  it  is  found  much 
earlier  on  the  Continent.  The  earliest  manuscripts 
containing  it  seem  to  be  the  Mainz  Pontifical  at  Milan 
(Magistretti,  Pontificale^  p.  120),  and  a  Pontifical  of 
Cambray,  now  at  Berlin.  An  allusion  to  '*  the  immaculate 
and  blessed  Virgin  Mary  '^  found  in  the  original  prayer,  was 
removed  by  Archbishop  Sancroft.  This  was  surely  done 
of  his  own  initiative  and  not  through  any  scruple  of 
James  II.  or  his  Queen.  At  the  same  time,  one  is  glad 
to  see  the  Queen  Consort's  Christian  name  now  introduced 
into  the  prayer  itself.     The  prayer  Omnipotens  sempiterne 
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virtue  and  piety,  and  a  blessing*  to  this  kingf- 
dom ;  throug'h  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  liveth 
and  reig-neth  with  thee,  0  Father,  in  the  unity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

This  Prayer  being  ended,  the  Queen  shall  arise,  and 
come  to  the  place  of  her  anointing :  which  is  to  be 
at  a  faldstool  set  for  that  purpose  before  the  Altar, 
between  the  steps  and  King  Edward's  Chair.  There 
shall  she  kneel  down,  and  four  Peeresses  appointed 
for  that  service,  holding  a  rich  Pall  of  Cloth  of  Gold 
over  her,  the  Archbishop  shall  pour  the  holy  Oil 
upon  the  crown  of  her  head,^^  saying  these  words : 

IN  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Let  the  anointing-  with 
this  Oil  increase  your  honour :  and  the  grace 


Deus^  as  the  rubrics  indicate,  even  in  the  earliest 
manuscripts,  was  formerly  said  over  the  Queen  on  her 
entering  the  church  {ad  ostimn  ecclesice)^  and  the  older 
Orders  seem  primarily  to  contemplate  the  case  of  her  being 
crowned  alone.  This,  undoubtedly,  appears  to  have  been 
the  earlier  practice. 

^2  The  Queen  was  formerly  anointed  in  two  places, 
upon  the  head  and  breast,  her  dress  being  arranged  with  I  ^' 
an  aperture  at  the  bosom  which  could  be  readily 
unfastened  at  the  needful  moment  and  then  closed  again.  J 
At  Rheims  the  Archbishop  used  a  golden  style,  or  pencil, 
for  the  unctions.  The  present  Order,  following  the  pre- 
cedent set  by  Queen  Adelaide  and  Queen  Victoria,  omits 
the  anointing  of  the  breast.  Before  the  Reformation 
Mr.  Leopold  Legg  considers  that  the  oil  of  catechumens 
was  used  if  the  Queen  Consort  was  crowned  on  the  same 
occasion  with  the  King,  but  that  the  unction  was  made 
with  chrism  when  she  was  crowned  independently.  The 
text  of  the  Liber  Regalis  and  the  Westminster  Missal 
seem  to  imply  this,  and  also  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
Queen  was  only  anointed  on  the  head,  but  other  manu- 
script Orders  do  not  agree  upon  the  point. 
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of  God's  Holy  Spirit  establish  you,  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen/^ 

Then  shall  the  Archbishop  receive  from  the  Keeper  of 
the  Jewel  House  the  Queen's  Ring,  and  put  it  upon 
the  fourth  finger  of  her  right  hand,  saying  : 

RECEIVE  this  Ringr,^^  the  seal  of  a  sincere 
Faith ;  and  God,  to  whom  belongreth  all  power 
and  digfnity,  prosper  you  in  this  your  honour, 
and  grrant  you  therein  long-  to  continue,  fearing* 
him  always,  and  always  doing*  such  thing's  as 
shall  please  him,  throug-h  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Then  the  Archbishop  shall  take  the  Crown  from  off 
the  Altar  into  his  hands,  and  reverently  set  it  upon 
the  Queen's  Head,  saying  : 

RECEIVE  the  Crown  of  gflory,  honour,  and 

^^  This  form  is  not  quite  literally  translated  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Order  in  which  it  is  first  found,  but  there  is 
no  idea  which  is  not  fully  conveyed  in  the  early  Order, 
especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  prayer  which  there 
follows,  immediately  afterwards.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Order 
for  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen  occurs  in  the  Pontificale 
Lanaletense  which  used  at  one  time  to  be  styled  a  manu- 
script of  the  year  800,  but  it  is  now,  I  notice,  described 
as  of  the  tenth  century. 

^*  This  form  for  the  delivery  of  the  ring  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  two  separate  items  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Order  are  divided,  according  to  some  texts,  by  an  anti- 
phon.  Here,  again,  the  originals  are  faithfully  followed. 
At  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Judith,  the  step-mother  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  856,  a  ring  was  also  given,  but  the 
idea  there  specially  insisted  upon  was  that  of  conjugal 
fidelity.  This  Coronation  took  place  abroad,  when 
Ethelwulf,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  was  on  his  way 
back  to  England.  It  may  practically  have  coincided  with 
the  nuptials  between  Ethelwulf  and  Judith. 
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joy  :^^  And  God,  the  Crown  of  the  faithful,  who 
by  our  Episcopal  hands  (thougrh  unworthy)  doth 
this  day  set  a  Crown  of  pure  gold  upon  your 
head,  enrich  your  royal  heart  with  his  abundant 
grace,  and  crown  you  with  all  princely  virtues 
in  this  life,  and  with  an  everlasting:  gladness 
in  the  life  that  is  to  come,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Queen  being  crowned  all  the  Peeresses  shall  put  on 
their  Coronets, 

Then  shall  the  Archbishop  put  the  Sceptre  into  the 
Queen^s  right  hand,  and  the  Ivory  Rod  with  the 
Dove  into  her  left  hand ;  and  say  this  prayer : 

0  Lord,  the  giver  of  all  perfection  :^^  Grant 
unto  this  thy  servant  MARY  our  Queen,  that 

by  the  pov^erful  and  mild  influence  of  her  piety 

^^  This  prayer  also  is  a  conflation.  The  first  part  is  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Order ;  the  second  part  is  only  met  with 
in  England  after  the  Conquest,  though  the  prayer  itself 
is  older,  being  found  in  the  Mainz  Pontifical  of  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century.  The  recent  substitution  of  the  word 
"  gladness  "  for  "  crown  of  glory  "  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer,  brings  it  more  into  accord  with  the  ceter7ici  exsulta- 
tione  of  the  original . 

The  reference  to  "  our  episcopal  hands,"  is  in  the  primitive 
form  and  explains  the  term  ''  the  imposition  of  our  hand  "  in 
another  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  formulary,  now  omitted,  out 
of  which  a  strange  theory  has  been  elaborated,  that  the 
imposition  of  hands  formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  Coronation. 
No  serious  ground,  to  my  thinking,  can  be  adduced  for  such 
a  conclusion.  See  above,  p.  67.  It  is  incredible  that  all  the 
elaborate  rubrics  of  the  different  Coronation  Services,  both 
native  and  foreign,  should  have  passed  over  so  significant 
a  feature  if  it  had  really  existed. 

^^  This  prayer  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Order,  was  not 
originally  connected  with  the  delivery  of  any  sceptre  or 
rod.  The  ^^ powerful  and  mild  influence  of  her  piety"  is 
a  very  free  translation,  and  was  only  introduced  in  the 
time  of  George  III. 
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and  virtue,  she  may  adorn  the  hig^h  dig-nity 
which  she  hath  obtained,  thpougfh  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

The    Queen   being   thus   anointed,    and   crowned,   and 
having  received  all  her  ornaments,  shall  arise  and  go 
<y  from  the  Altar,  supported  by  her  two  Bishops,  and  so 

up  to  the  theatre.  And  as  she  passeth  by  the  King 
on  his  throne,  she  shall  bow  herself  reverently  to  his 
Majesty,^''  and  then  be  conducted  to  her  own  throne, 
and  without  any  further  ceremony  take  her  place  in  it. 


1/ 


SECT.    XVIII. 

The   Communion. 

Then  shall  the  organ  play  and  the  choir  sing  the 
Offertory  -^^ 

0  hearken  thou  unto  the  voice  of  my  calling*, 
my  Kingr  and  my  God :  for  unto  thee  will  I  make 
my  prayer. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  King  and  Queen  shall  deliver 
their  Sceptres  to  the  Lords  who  had  previously  borne 
them,   and  descend    from  their  thrones,   supported 

^^  When  one  remembers  the  unceasing  outcry  made  by 
certain  Protestant  controversialists,  e.g.^  the  late  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  against  the  ceremony  of  the  "adoration"  of 
the  Pope,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  a  draft  of  the  Corona- 
tion Order  of  Charles  I.,  that  the  Queen  was  to  incline  to 
him  ejus  majestate7n  ut  decet  adorando^  the  last  words  being 
a  quotation  from  the  Liber  Regalis. 

^^  With  the  Communion  Service  we  are  not  directly 
concerned.  Speaking  generally,  the  Communion  Service 
has  undergone  but  little  change  since  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
The  anthem  used  for  the  Introit  and  Offertory  in 
Edward  VI I. ^s  Coronation  have  now  been  interchanged. 
This  is  an  improvement ;  for  we  have  now  the  same 
Offertory  as  was  used  before  the  Reformation,  and  the  same 
in  substance  as  that  indicated  for  the  Coronation  Mass  in 
Egbert's  Pontifical.  The  words  are  taken  from  Ps.  v.  2, 
Jfitende  voci  orationis  meae. 
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and  attended  as  before ;  and  go  to  the  steps  of  the 
Altar,  where,  taking  off  their  Crowns,  which  they 
shall  deliver  to  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  and 
other  appointed  Officer  to  hold,  they  shall  kneel 
down. 

And  first  the  King  shall  offer  Bread  and  Wine  ^^  for  the 
Communion,  which  being  brought  out  of  Saint 
Edward's  Chapel,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  (the 

^^  In  the  present  recension  of  the  Service,  the  first  and 
second  oblation,  as  already  remarked,  are  made  together 
in  order  to  economise  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  practice  of  making  an  offering  at  the 
beginning  of  the  more  strictly  sacrificial  portion  of  the 
Mass,  is  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  more 
primitive  times  the  people  brought  bread  and  wine,  a 
portion  of  which  was  employed  for  the  actual  Sacrifice 
then  and  there  to  be  offered.  It  is  as  a  survival  of  this 
custom,  and  not  from  any  idea  of  investing  the  King  with 
the  office  of  subdeacon,  that  the  newly  crowned  monarch 
both  in  the  middle  ages  and  at  the  present  day,  presents 
bread  and  wine  to  the  officiant  Archbishop.  The  mediaeval 
rubric  in  this  place  recalls,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
analogy  of  Melchisedech.  The  gifts  offered  afterwards 
are  those  that  have  been  customary  since  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  or  earlier,  the  two  oblations  now  being 
condensed  into  one.  It  may  be  of  interest  further  to 
note  that  although  the  offering,  except  in  the  form  of  a 
collection,  has  disappeared  from  the  everyday  services 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was  still  the  custom  in  the 
middle  ages  for  the  people  to  advance  to  the  altar  and 
place  their  '*  Mass-penny "  in  the  bare  hand  or  in  some 
places  in  the  maniple  of  the  priest,  who  turned  round  on 
purpose  to  receive  it.  Moreover,  in  the  solemn  and  less 
usual  Offices  of  the  Church,  the  oblation  at  the  Offertory 
of  the  Mass,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  nearly  always 
retained.  Thus  in  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  or  Abbot 
the  Pontificale  Ro^nanum  still  prescribes  that  the  newly 
consecrated  prelate  should  present  at  the  Offertory  two 
lighted  torches,  two  loaves  and  two  full  barrels  of  wine  ; 
in  the  ordination  of  a  priest  or  the  consecration  of  a 
nun  the  offering  is  to  be  a  lighted  candle.  In  each  case 
it  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  consecrating  prelate,  who 
sits  on  a  faldstool  to  receive  it. 
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Bread  upon  the  Paten  by  the  Bishop  that  read  the 
Epistle,  and  the  Wine  in  the  Chalice  by  the  Bishop 
that  read  the  Gospel),  shall  by  the  Archbishop  be 
received  from  the  King,  and  reverently  placed  upon 
the  Altar,  and  decently  covered  with  a  fair  linen 
cloth,  the  Archbishop  first  saying  this  prayer : 

BLESS,  0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  these  thy 
gfifts,^^  and  sanctify  them  unto  this  holy  use,  that 
by  then:!  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  thine  only-begotten  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  fed  unto  everlasting  life  of  soul  and 
body :  And  that  thy  servant  Kingr  GEORGE  may 
be  enabled  to  the  dischargre  of  his  weigrhty 
office,  whereunto  of  thy  grreat  goodness  thou 
hast  called  and  appointed  him*  Grant  this, 
O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our  only  Mediator, 
and  Advocate.     Amen, 


^^  The  prayer,  "  Bless,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  these 
thy  gifts,"  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Secret  of  the  Mass, 
prescribed  for  the  Coronation  as  early  as  the  second 
English  Order,  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  same 
Secret  still  stands  in  the  same  place  in  the  Pontificale 
Romanum.  Its  Eucharistic  significance,  however,  was 
carefully  toned  down  into  a  comfortably  ambiguous  form 
even  in  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  long  before 
the  "scruples"  of  King  James  IL  The  old  prayer  said: 
"  Sanctify,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  these  gifts  that  have 
been  offered,  that  they  may  both  be  made  for  us  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  thy  only-begotten  Son,  and  that  by  thy 
merciful  dispensation  they  may  profit  thy  servant  our 
King  to  obtain  the  salvation  of  soul  and  body,  and  to 
discharge  the  office  that  has  been  imposed  upon  him." 
The  direct  conversion  {fiant)  of  the  gifts  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  has  been  ingeniously  evaded  in  the 
Anglican  paraphrase, 
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Then  the  King  kneeling,  as  before,  shall  make  his 
Oblation, ^1  offering  a  Pall  or  Altar-cloth  delivered 
by  the  Officer  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  to  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  and  by  him,  kneeling,  to  his 
Majesty,  and  an  Ingot  or  Wedge  of  Gold  of  a  pound 
weight,  which  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household  shall 
deliver  to  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  he  to 
his  Majesty ;  And  the  Archbishop  coming  to  him, 
shall  receive  and  place  them  upon  the  Altar. 

The  Queen  also  at  the  same  time  shall  make  her 
Oblation  of  a  Pall  or  Altar-cloth,  and  a  Mark  weight 
of  Gold,  in  like  manner  as  the  King. 

Then  shall  the  King  and  Queen  return  to  their  chairs, 
and  kneel  down  at  their  faldstools,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop shall  say  : 

Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
Church  militant  here  in  earth. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  &c. 

[In  the  remainder  of  the  Communion  Service  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  strictly  adhered  to, 
except  for  the  "  proper  preface  "  which  follows  :  ^^] 

^^  The  insertion  of  the  Oblation  in  this  place,  which 
dates  from  Charles  L's  time,  is  altogether  out  of  order, 
and  liturgically  speaking,  a  solecism.  The  idea  of  the 
Secret  is  that  it  is  a  prayer  "  over  the  gifts,"  and  the 
offering  ought  consequently  to  precede  it.  It  may  be 
noted  that  a  mark  weight  of  gold  is  8  oz.  troy,  a  pound  is 
12  oz. 

^2  The  "  proper  preface "  which  was  not  retained  at  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edward  VIl.  has  now  been  restored.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  any  mediaeval  English  form,  and  it 
is  quaint  to  note  how  *'  the  Altar,"  as  it  is  uniformly  called 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  is  here  in  the  Com- 
munion Service  suddenly  transformed  by  the  rubric  into 
"  the  Lord's  Table." 

Besides  the  "proper  preface"  two  other  features  marked 
the  more  solemn  portion  of  the  Coronation  Mass  as  cele- 
brated in  the  middle  ages.     Both  these  have  disappeared  in 
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Then  shall  the   Archbishop  turn  to  the   Lord's  Table, 
and  say : 

It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty, 
that  we  should  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father, 
Almighty,  Everlasting  God :  who  by  thy  provi- 
dence dost  govern  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  and  hast  shewn  mercy  this  day  to  these 
thine  anointed  servants,  our  King  and  our  Queen, 
and  hast  given  them  to  us  thy  people  that  under 
them  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty. 

Therefore  with  Angels  and  Archangels,  and 
with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and 
magnify  thy  glorious  Name  ;  evermore  praising 
thee,  and  saying : 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory :  Glory  be  to  thee, 
O  Lord  most  high.    A7nen, 

the  Anglican  Communion  Service.  The  first  is  the  solemn 
benediction  pronounced  by  the  officiant  Archbishop  over 
the  King  and  Queen  after  the  Pater  noster.  The  custom 
was  observed  both  before  the  Conquest  and  down  to  the 
Reformation,  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  later  Order  making 
special  petition  that  God  would  send  His  holy  angel  to  the 
newly  crowned  King  to  be  his  guardian  and  protector. 
A  trace  of  an  analogous  practice  still  survives  in  the  solemn 
benediction  read  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom  after  the 
Pater  noster  of  a  Nuptial  Mass.  The  benedictions  in  the 
Liber  Regalis^  strange  to  say,  are  roughly  metrical. 

The  second  feature  just  referred  to,  is  the  kiss  of  peace, 
which  was  brought  from  the  altar  to  the  King  and  Queen 
by  the  senior  of  the  attendant  Bishops  or  Archbishops. 
Whether  an  osculatorium  (pax  brede)  was  used,  or  whether 
it  was  given  as  by  the  celebrant  tp  the  deacon,  does  not 
clearly  appear. 
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[The  "Prayer  of  Humble  Access"  and  the  **  Prayer 
of  Consecration "  follow  together  with  the  other 
formularies  of  the  Anglican  Communion  Service. 
Only  the  following  rubrics  are  special  to  this 
occasion.] 

When  the  Archbishops,  and  Dean  of  Westminster,  with 
the  Bishops  Assistants  (namely,  the  Preacher,  and 
those  who  have  read  the  Litany,  and  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel),  have  communicated  in  both  kinds,  the  King 
and  Queen  shall  advance  to  the  steps  of  the  Altar 
and  kneel  down,^^  and  the  Archbishop  shall  administer 
the  Bread,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  the  Cup,^* 
to  them. 

The  King  and  Queen  shall  then  put  on  their  Crowns, 
and  taking  the  Sceptres  in  their  hands  again,  repair 
to  their  Thrones. 

^^  In  most  of  the  Anglican  Orders  down  to  the  time  of 
William  IV.  there  was  mention  of  a  communion  cloth  : 
"  The  bishop's  assistants  holding  a  towel  of  white  silk  or 
fine  linen  before  the  King  while  he  receives."  This  rubric 
has  disappeared  in  the  last  three  Coronations. 

6'^  The  "Cup"  (it  is  referred  to  as  the  "chalice"  in 
another  part  of  the  Service)  is  administered  by  the  Dean, 
succeeding  here  as  elsewhere  to  the  functions  of  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster.  The  King  of  England,  as  already 
mentioned,  did  not  possess  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
King  of  France  of  receiving  Holy  Communion  under  both 
kinds.  But  it  was  the  custom  after  Communion  to 
administer  a  "purification"  of  wine  both  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  which  was  brought  to  them  by  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  in  St.  Edward's  stone  chalice.  This  purifica- 
tion of  wine  is  still  prescribed  after  Communion  in  the 
Coronation  Mass  of  the  Roman  Pontifical  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  taken  for  granted  by  the  official  Ceremoniale  Episcoporuin 
as  something  offered  to  all  communicants  at  the  Pontifical 
Mass  on  Easter  Day. 
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SECT.    XIX. 
Then  shall  the  choir  sing : 

Te  Deum  Laudamus. 

SECT.    XX. 
The   Recess. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King,  attended  and  accompanied 
as  before,  the  four  Swords  being  carried  before  him, 
shall  descend  from  his  Throne  crowned,  and,  carry- 
ing his  Sceptre  and  Rod  in  his  hands,  go  into  the 
Area  eastward  of  the  Theatre,  and  pass  on  through 
the  Door  on  the  South  side  of  the  Altar  into 
St.  Edward's  Chapel,^^  and  as  they  pass  by  the  Altar, 
the  rest  of  the  Regalia,  lying  upon  it,  are  to  be 
delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  the  Lords 
that  carried  them  in  the  Procession,  and  so  they 
shall  proceed  in  State  into  the  Chapel.  The  Queen 
at  the  same  time  descending,  shall  go  in  like  manner 
into  the  same  Chapel  at  the  Door  on  the  North  side 
of  the  Altar;  bearing  her  Sceptre  in  her  right  hand, 
and  her  Ivory  Rod  in  her  left. 

The  King  and  Queen  being  come  into  the  Chapel,  the 
King    standing   before  the   Altar,   shall  deliver  the 

^^  St -Edward's  Chapel  has  for  many  centuries  been  the 
scene  of  the  disrobing,  probably  because  the  old  regalia^ 
before  their  destruction  under  the  Commonwealth,  were 
regarded  rightly  or  wrongly  as  being  relics  of  St.  Edward, 
and  as  in  a  certain  sense  belonging  to  his  shrine.  For  that 
reason  they  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Abbot  and 
monks  of  Westminster.  The  mediaeval  service-books 
speak  of  the  recess,  not  to  the  "  chapel,"  but  to  the  "  shrine  " 
of  St.  Edward,  and  refer  to  the  altar  as  the  altar  of  the 
shrine. 
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Sceptre  with  the  Dove  to  the  Archbishop,  who  shall 
lay  it  upon  the  Altar  there.  And  the  Golden  Spurs 
and  St.  Edward's  Staff  ^^  are  to  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  by  him  laid 
there  also. 

The  King  shall  then  be  disrobed  of  his  Royal  Robe 
of  State,  and  arrayed  in  his  Robe  of  purple  velvet, 
and  wearing  his  Imperial  Crown,  shall  then  receive 
in  his  left  hand  the  Orb  from  the  Archbishop. 

Then  their  Majesties  shall  proceed  through  the  Choir  to 
the  West  door  of  the  Church,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  came,  wearing  their  Crowns  :  the  King  bearing 
in  his  right  hand  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  and 
in  his  left  the  Orb;  the  Queen  bearing  in  her  right 
hand  her  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  and  in  her  left 
the  Ivory  Rod  with  the  Dove ;  all  Peers  wearing 
their  Coronets. 


FINIS. 

®^  St.  Edward's  staff  does  not  pretend  to  be  St.  Edward's 
actual  staff,  but  it  is  a  staff  made  on  the  model  of  what 
purported  to  be  St.  Edward's  staff  before  the  destruction 
of  the  old  regalia.  It  is  55  inches  long,  pointed  at  the 
lower  end,  and  surmounted  with  a  cross  at  the  other. 
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